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Only United Air Freight offers 
$0 complete a service! 


Freight and express go on every United flight. Giant 4-engine Cargoliners fly regular schedules. 
The Cargoliner has its own refrigeration system, portable electric winch, and built-in boom. 
Trained men hustle the shipments to their ground destinations. And one simple bill covers everything. 


United’s Main Line Airway is the only 
airline that links the cities of the indus- 
trial East with those of the Midwest, all 
the Pacific Coast, and Hawaii! That 
means direct service—and speed! 


United has interline agreements with 
11 overseas airlines flying to almost all 
parts of the world—a foreign service more 
extensive than anyone else can offer you! 
One simple air waybill is all that’s re- 
quired from any point on United’s system 
to any of these foreign cities. 


United Air Freight is fully co-ordinated 
with other forms of transportation and 
with major ports on both coasts. And it 
follows through with a pick-up and de- 
livery service that means speed on the 
ground as well as in the air! 


Call your local United office .. . and 
make it your Freight Headquarters! Or 
write United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Divi- 
sion, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, 
Ill., for a copy of the latest localized rate 
schedules. 
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‘UNITED AIR 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Member, |.A.T.A. 
In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 
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AIR--X--PRESS 


A FAMILIAR SPRING SCENE pn the 
downtown streets of Buffalo, New York, 
are Indians from Western New York 
reservations, offering freshly cut flow- 
ers for sale. But what has often 
puzzled passers-by as they admired the 
bright golden daffodils, rich blue iris, 
and soft pussy willows, is how the na- 
tive Americans have their flowers in 
bloom a full three weeks before home 
gardens begin to blossom. The answer, 
the Buffalo Evening News found, is Air 
Express. Wholesale florists bring the 
flowers into the Buffalo area from 
warmer states by Air Express and 
market them to the Senecas. The In- 
dians in turn bring them to the city 
and so succeed in “pushing Springtime 
along a little bit.” 

xk * 

TO MAKE his movie debut memor- 
able, a 20-pound live lobster was air- 
expressed from Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey to Hollywood recently to appear in 
a film then in production. The ship- 
ment was made by an Atlantic City 
restaurateur who advised the producer 
that he’d be happy to serve as tech- 
nical advisor for the mammoth crusta- 
cean’s closeups. 

xk kk 

VISITING CHICAGO RECENTLY, 
an Atlanta, Georgia matron entcred 
into a discussion with a native of the 
Windy City over the merits of Georgia 
watermelons, whether they were in 
season yet, etc. The best way to con- 
vince this doubting Chicagoan, the At- 
lanta lady reasoned, was to show him 
and quickly. “Quickly”, of course, 
spelled “Air Express”. Returning home, 
she promptly dispatched a choice melon 
to the skeptic in Chicago thus con- 
vicing him without question that Geor- 
gia watermelons have no superior.... 
Watermelon was in the news down 
Florida way, too. To help a nationally- 
known magazine photographer make a 
publication deadline recently, Air Ex- 
press service was called upon to speed 
three baskets of watermelons from 
Lecsburg, Florida to New York City. 
The mouth-filling fruit was needed for 
a series of color photos for the food 
pages of a famous women’s magazine. 

a ®t 

TERMING IT the “miracle of Air 
Express”, a Wisconsin newspaper in a 
city of 27,000 population told of the ar- 
rival of a shipment of department store 
merchandise from New York City. The 
Package, it was reported, was air-ex- 
pressed by a New York wholesaler at 
5:00 P.M. on a Tuesday afternoon and 
was delivercd by the Air Express Divi- 
sion of REA at 1 1lo’clock the follow- 
ing morning. Elapsed time: 18 hours, 
including an interline transfer at 
Chicago. 

* 2:2 


WITHIN LESS THAN 48 hours after 

birth, some 1,500 turkey poults were 
flown across the country from Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky to Wichita, Kansas in 
Air Express service recently. The ship- 
ment, packed in 19 containers, was 
loaded aboard a scheduled airliner at 
Lexingion at 8:10 A.M. on a Wednes- 
day morning and arrived at Wichita 
at 8:45 A.M. the following morning. 


Speed is vital in these businesses 
a nie 


Hotels are big Air Express 
users—obtain equipment, 
supplies and fancy foods 
the fastest way. Speed pays. 


Fdle equipment makes profits 
vanish. Industry gets replace- 
ment parts by Air Express— 
keeps things rolling! Speed pays. 


Architects use Air Express 
regularly for shipping plans 
and blueprints. In this 
business, speed pays. 


anes 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


Keep your business moving with this speedy, low-cost service. Air 
Express is the fastest possible way to ship or receive; shipments go on 
all Scheduled Airlines. Coast to coast overnight! Rates, including door- 
to-door service, are low: 29 lbs. goes 1200 miles for $10.68, 10 Ibs. for 
only $3.84. Use it regularly. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, for fast shipping action. 

¢ Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 

cities at no extra cost. 


@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 
e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in ali principal towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 
SCHEDULED AIRLINES of THE U.S. 
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.the all-important part played by 


Shame on You, Gentlemen! 


Once a year the Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States duly recognizes | World trade MAKES 
foreign trade in the economy of our good neighbors 
nation by setting aside a seven-day 
period known as World Trade Week. 


So here it is May again—and this 
year's slogan is: World Trade Makes 
Good Neighbors. A fetching slogan, 
that. 


This editorial might never have 
been had not this year's insigne 
caught our eye. We have inspected the 
art minutely. We have gone over it 
square inch by square inch, with the 
probing eye of one who sees something 
missing but still cannot believe it. 
In fact, we have seriously considered 
calling in a microscope-armed tech- 
nician to further the project for us. 


TRADE 


Spoasored sanwally by THE CHAMBER OF 


WEEK 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘ 


We have searched and searched, but all we can see are an Arab leading his 
camel across the sandy stretches of some Middle Eastern desert; a three- 
masted schooner bound for some foreign port; a barge passing under a railroad 
trestle; and a mounted Latin American with two burros (or mules or donkeys). 


For the life of us, we cannot locate an airplane! 


It is possible that we are mistaken, but it seems to us that we have 
heard something to the effect that the airplane is revolutionizing world 
trade. 


We have been informed by some people that full planeloads of cargoes 
—think of that !—are flying across all the seas, delivering imports and 
exports in only a fraction of the time required by those other methods 
depicted in the insigne. 


We are also told that such things as airborne goods are no longer unusual; 
and that not only have furs and jewels and millinery sprouted wings, but 
diesel engines and steamship propellers and even cattle are so equipped. 


Somebody else has passed along the information that the United States 
international airlines flew 34,253,100 ton-miles of express and freight last 
year, as compared with 15,092,127 ton-miles in 1946 and 8,717,511 ton-milés 
in 1945. (Naturally, these figures do not take into account the record of the 
irregular air carriers.) 


“Can it be? Can it really be that there is such a thing as air commerce? 


Well, that's what they say. They've even proved it tous. Why, come to 
think of it, that's what this magazine is all about. So... 


. 


Shame on you, gentlemen! 
—RICHARD MALKIN 
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Weou- in five states 


...home every night 


UPPOSE your business were spread 

out over Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Kentucky. Five big states. And 
suppose you had to travel constantly 
around that area—like the top men work- 
ing for the Missouri Insurance Company. 
Using ordinary transportation, you'd live 


ee eT 


7 


out of your bag, and see your home once 
a fortnight, if you were lucky. 

President H. G. Zelle and his associ- 
ates got tired of doing that, so the firm 
bought a Bonanza. “With it,” he says, 
“we are no more than 24 hours from our 
most distant office. Trips formerly requir- 
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ing several days can be completed im 
comfort and without fatigue in one day.” 
Economy? Operating cost as low as l¢ 
per passenger mile! Of a recent trip, Mr. 
Zelle says: “Fare by other means would 
be about $47 for myself and son. Fuel 
“ and oil cost by Bonanza—$6.80.” 


A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 

Wichita. Kansas, U.S. A. 


Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles 
BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 


MODEL 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS @ 
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Peter A. Bernacki 


S A RULE, THE EARLY part of each year her- 
alds the entrance of the accountants,armed with 


their binoculars, for the purpose of not only 
“inventorying” the values of yesterday's business, but, as 
well, to draw up a statement charting the flight of the 
husiness dollar. Shortly, the documents reflecting their 
findings will become the subjects of microscopic analy- 
sis by their clients, and, of course, they will talk it 
over. They talk it over in order to chart their course 
for tomorrow. 

So, lest we be out of step, we too, pause in our 
business of air freight to take inventory — even though 
it is Spring. We, too. want to talk it over. No gift of 
clairvoyance exercised at the termination of the war 
would have hazarded the statement that air freight would 
have reached the point of development as we see it 
today. Indeed, air freight is of age. It is on the march. 

Our job—yours and mine—is to leave no stone un- 
turned to marshal our every energy to promote prac- 
tical and efficient development and handling of air 
freight. The pages of the transportation history of yes- 
terday contain ample nourishment for consumption by 
the airlines. Let’s talk it over. You and I, whose in- 
terests are dedicated to development of air freight, can- 
not sit idly by. We must get in line, and stay in line, 
so that we may continue to hold a much-needed lifeline 
for air freight’s survival. 

First and foremost, it will be appreciated that air 
freight., aside from carrying sporadic shipments of a 
strictly emergency nature, is competing ratewise with 
fast surface transportation in order to capture the routine 
flow of wide-marginal higher priced goods so as to 
assure itself of a steady stream of traffic. This is well 
within its grasp. While rail express rates have risen as 
much as 35 percent from late 1946, air cargo rates have 
taken a sharp drop. For example, the rail express rate 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles is $15.18 per hun- 
dred pounds whereas the air freight rate over the all- 
cargo lines is now $15.50 door-to-door, with still lower 
rates for greater volumes. This differential could quickly 
he absorbed upon the placing into commercial opera- 
ion of an all-cargo plane specifically designed for the 
carriage of cargo to replace the converted passenger 
planes with their higher per ton-mile cost of operation, 


Guest 


Air Cargo Editorial 
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By PETER A. BERNACKI 


International Freight Forwarder and Broker 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cargoplanes in the blueprint stage can be operated at 
a direct cost of from four to six cents per ton-mile. 
This compares with the present rock-bottom rate of ap- 
proximately 12 cents. The responsibility for the plan- 
ning, financing, and production of all-cargo planes is 
jointly held by the airlines and the Federal Govern- 
ment because of the policy of the Congress as announced 
through its approval of appropriate legislation. 

Service-wise, the airlines have failed to reach the 
mature position and objectives which 214 years of ac- 
celerated air-freight operations should have brought. 
The shipping public is not interested in “aviation”. It 
is interested in “transportation”. 

In attempting to promote air freight a great deal of 
valuable time has been wasted in attempting to foist 
upon the shippers the dubious glamours of aviation as 
an inadequate selling substitute for the recognized prin- 
ciples of sound transportation economics. At the execu- 
tive level the failure of the scheduled airlines to recog- 
nize and encourage the efforts of the freight forwarders 
has been to fly in the face of tradition and experience. 

The airline is the servant of the shipping public, 
whose needs are paramount. What is good for the public 
is good for the airlines. Inadequate ground-handling 
facilities have damaged the cause of air freight more 
than any other factor. Shippers who pay a premium rate 
for air transportation do so in order to gain despatch. 
Often slow pickups, delays in loading at the airport—as 
much as three or four days—misrouting of shipments, 
off-loading at way points, and tardy deliveries cause 
transit time to exceed that of surface transportation. As 
a result, air freight loses another potential friend. 

Directly concerned with this situation is the serious 
question of poorly-trained and, too frequently, dis- 
interested ground personnel. Department heads would 
do well to inaugurate a system of training and attempt 
to instill in their personnel a feeling of some pride in 
their accomplishments in order to effect a rapproche- 
ment between the shippers and the carriers. The brunt 
of the public relations task is borne by a contact man, 
and a poorly-informed or apathetic employee in one 
brief moment alienates the affections of a shipper who 
has been ardently wooed for months at considerable 
expense. 

(Concluded on Page 46) 
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HIS proceeding is unique in 

that heretofore in approach- 

ing the basic questions in- 
volved in the regulation of carriers, 
direct or indirect, the regulatory ad- 
ministrative agency has dealt with 
established functioning organizations 
and the broad plan for the regulation 
has been specified by statute. That 
was true with regard to the water 
carriers, the rail carriers, the motor 
carriers, the direct air carriers, and 
the sufrace forwarders. 


In this proceeding the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is called upon, first, 
to determine whether freight for- 
warders should be permitted to func- 
tion as indirect air carriers and so 
engage in air transportation, and, 
second, to adopt measures for regu- 
lating the incipient air freight for- 
warding industry, if authorized. 
Limited empirical data are available 
because the air freight forwarders 
have not yet been in operation, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Act contains 
no section comparable to Part IV 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
makes no reference to air freight 
forwarders as such, and refers to 
indirect air carriers only in general 
terminology. 


As to REA (Railway Express 
Agency), the situation is somewhat 
different. REA has been functioning 
under a temporary exemption order 
issued by the Board following a find- 
ing that its air carrier operations are 
in the public interest and statistics 
are available as ‘to the results of its 
operations, 


on the 
Air Freight Forwarder 


By J. EARL COX 


Examiner, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Case 


The long-awaited Cox report on the Air Freight Forwarder 
Case is of the utmost significance to the future of the air cargo 
industry. Here, in detail, are the important conclusions, 


J. Earl Cox 


There has been no_ substantive 
change in REA’s air express opera- 
tions since the Board made its find- 
ings at the time it issued the ex- 
emption order, nor has there been 
any material change in the relation- 
ship between REA and the air car- 
riers. Accordingly, any facts that 
would warrant a different finding 
at this time, that is, a finding that 
REA’s operations are not in the 
public interest, would be of an ad- 
jective nature relating to the,manner 
in which REA has provided the serv- 
ices contemplated by its agreement 
with the carriers. 
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“ operations, REA requests the Board 
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However, REA requests not only a 
continuance of its present authori- 
zation but it asks also for authori- 
zation on a permanent basis and re- 
quests an extension or enlargement 
of its operating authority in two 
respects. First, it seeks to have an 
authorization under which it may be 
able to handle all types of air cargo 
without limitation. Through this re 
quest, it hopes to render air freight 
service similar to the air express 
service to which it is now exclusively 
restricted. Second, it seeks authori- 
zation to operate as an air freighl 
forwarder and to engage in the air 
transportation of property as an in- 
direct air carrier under the broad 
rules which will be applicable to air 
freight forwarders generally and not 
under contractual relationships with 
the air carriers. As to all of these 


to grant it permanent authorization 
either through the issuance of a cer 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity or under an appropriate 
exemption order. 

As to both REA and the forward. 
ers, the public need is of primary and 
fundamental importance. Whether 
that need is defined as public interest 
or whether it is included in the com 
cept of public convenience and net 
essity, the issue is the same. There 
may be some slight gradation of the 
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amount of proof required under the 
two concepts but for this proceeding 
no distinction need be made. 

The free play of economic forces 
brought the freight forwarders into 
existence and they have grown be- 
cause they have rendered a service 
which the shipping public made use 
of and for which it was willing to 
pay. In railroad transportation and 
in motor transportation a need for 
the freight forwarder services has 
been demonstrated by the very fact 
of their establishment and survival. 
It is reasonable to conclude that had 
economic forces been given similar 
free play, a need for the freight for- 
warders in air transportation would 
have been demonstrated in the same 
practical manner. 

To a limited extent freight for- 
warders are already operating in air 
transportation. A very few appear 
to be operating in disregard of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act and the Board’s 
regulations. Others conduct their 
business under agency or contract 
arrangements, which do not permit 
them to render the full freight for- 
warder service. Every applicant who 
has engaged in any air freight for- 
warder operations has insisted that 


all the stronger because of the bar- 
riers which lay in the path of this 
development. 

The forwarder has always been 
subject to open and active competi- 
tion and if authorization is granted 
by the Board the competitive aspect 
will continue to be an important 
factor in controlling forwarder op- 
erations. The forwarder must ship 
his cargo at rates specified by the 
tariffs of the underlying carriers. 
Based on these tariffs, he must evolve 
and publish tariffs of his own setting 
out the rates at which he is willing 
to serve the public. These tariffs are 
subject to the scrutiny of the for- 
warder’s customers and if the dif- 
ferential between his and the under- 
lying carrier’s rates is too great, his 
customers will transfer their business 
to the direct carriers. In addition 
there is competition among the for- 
warders themselves. The fact that in 
this proceeding there are 78 appli- 
cants, many of whom have substan- 
tial finances with large organizations 
and ample facilities, is assurance 
that in air freight forwarding there 
will be the same type of active com- 
petition as has existed in the surface 
field where more than 100 forward- 


in 1935. The questionable relation- 
ships between the forwarders and 
the railroads were the subject of the 
Freight Forwarder Investigation, su- 
pra, instituted in 1936 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Those 
between the .forwarders and the 
motor carriers are the subject of a 
pending proceeding. 

As a result of action taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the 
evils which had developed in con- 
nection with the rail activities of the 
forwarders have been eliminated. The 
forwarders claim the contracts which 
they entered into with the motor car- 
riers for rates lower than those of- 
fered the public are justified by 
services which the forwarders per- 
form for the motor carriers, such as 
the loading and unloading of motor 
trucks and trailers, thus enabling the 
motor carrier to give expedited serv- 
ices between major cities by con- 
fining his activities to the transport- 
ing of these loaded trucks and trail- 
ers. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not yet reached a de- 
cision in this proceeding but the 
facts are before it and there is no 
doubt but that any evils that are 
found to exist will be stopped. Regu- 


"The free play of economic forces brought the freight forwarders into existence and they have 
grown because they have rendered a service which the shipping public made use of and for which 
it was willing to pay. In railroad transportation and in motor transportation a need for the freight 
forwarder services has been demonstrated by the very fact of their establishment and survival. It is 
reasonable to conclude that had economic forces been given a similar free play, a need for the freight 
forwarder in air transportation would have been demonstrated in the same practical manner." 


because he was unable to render the 
full service he has been unable to 
fulfill the needs of the shipping 
public and that the measure of his 
partial success is not to be taken as 
a criterion of the possibilities which 
would follow authorization by the 
Board. 

The very existence of these op- 
erations under handicaps constitutes 
some proof that air freight forwarder 
services will fill a transportation 
need and that there is a public de- 
mand for such services. In acknow]- 
edging the existence of these opera- 
tions and in drawing these conclu- 
sions, there is no inclination to re- 
ward those who have violated the Act 
and questions of penalty for past 
Violations of law are not within the 
scope of this proceeding. It is only 
noted here that some forwarder serv- 
ices, legal or otherwise, have been 
accepted by the public with some 
degree of favor. The fact that these 
services have been inhibited, restrict- 
ed, or prohibited by law constitutes 
evidence of public demand which is 


7 


ers are operating under permits from 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

The public interest in and need 
for the services of the air freight 
forwarders is established by the pub- 
lic witnesses who appeared in this 
case —- witnesses representing out- 
standing business organizations and 
associations of commerce. (See 
March, 1947 A.T.) The need for 
the freight forwarders is confirmed by 
the testimony of the all-cargo direct 
carriers. The amount of cargo now 
moving by air and the untouched 
potential is sufficient to justify their 
existence. The certificated carriers 
alone express a contrary view. An 
examination of the position of the 
certificated carriers shows that they 
fear that the freight forwarders will 
bring over to air transportation some 
of the objectionable practices which 
developed in the surface transporta- 
tion field prior to the passage of 
Part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and many of them prior to the 
passage of the Motor Carrier Act 


lation now fully established under 
Part IV of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is assurance that no new evils 
or abuses will arise or if they do 
arise that they will not be perfitted 
to continue to exist in the surface 
field. 

Since the inauguration and the de- 
velopment of air freight forwarding, 
if authorized, will be strictly under 
the supervision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and subject to regula- 
tion from its initiation, it is not likely 
that any of the evils which the cer- 
tified carriers fear will ever develop. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board will 
not be derelict in its duty. It should 
be noted also that none of the evils 
referred to in surface transportation 
could have existed without the active 
participation of the underlying car- 
riers and similar evils in air trans- 
portation would require the coop- 
erative support of the direct air car- 
riers. The fear of these evils ex- 
pressed by the certificated air car- 
riers therefore is entirely without 


foundation. (Continued on Page 34) 
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CARGO TRAIN filled wtih Mars-trans ported freight leaving dock for terminal 


Have We Missed the Flying Boat? 


By EDGAR H. BAUMAN 
Field Correspondent 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


66 | OW do your people feel 
about the use of flying 
boats for hauling air 

cargo?” 

The question made sense! It should 
be noted that the query was tossed 
at this writer three different times— 
in three widely separated parts of 
the world. You’d almost expect it 
to be asked in air-cargo-conscious 
United States, but it wasn’t. The au- 
thor heard it in Bermuda, Newfound- 
land, and Norway. 

It was interesting, though, because 
before he left New York for a sur- 
vey of aviation matters in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, he had discussed 
the subject several times in connec- 
tion with the possible comeback of 
flying boats. Rear Admiral J. W. 
Reeves, Jr.. then commander of the 
now sadly depleted Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, was using them very 
successfully in daily flights between 
the mainland and Hawaii. 

The writer had spoken to Capt. C. 
“Dutch” Schildhauer about them — 
but then Dutch is biased! He feels 
about his flying boats much the 
same as Admiral Charles Rosendahl 
feels about his lighter-than-air craft. 
Both have been struggling long and 


They asked the author overseas how the United 
States was faring with flying boats as cargo carriers 
and the result is this article which tells quite a bit. 


valiantly with what appeared to be 
lost causes, but at this writing it 
seems that Dutch has a fair chance 
at success. 

The British believe firmly in the 
flying boat. True, they’re regarding 
it more from the passenger angle, but 
having flown several times in the 
old Boeing 314s (used until recently 
by BOAC), it was easy to envision 
ripping out the seats and other pass- 
enger conveniences. What have we? 
—a very spacious aerial freight car. 
Their record is unique when you con- 
sider that BOAC’s three flying boats, 
(the Berwick, Bangor, and Bristol) 
were in hard service for six years 
(including the war years!) during 
which time they crossed and recross- 
ed the ocean nearly 600 times while 
piling up the amazing total of over 
47 billion miles! 


The Martin Mars 


The writer has flown in nearly 
everything that can land on and take 
off the water’s surface . . . every- 
thing from Edo-equipped Piper Cubs, 
through the Republic Seabee, the 
Grumman Widgeon and Mallard, 
right on up through and including 
the Martin JRM — the Mars. Fun 
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is fun—but what about something 
as big as the Mars? Big enough to 
carry a healthy payload? Something 
terribly big—but which can never- 
theless use the greater part of the 
earth’s surface as a “landing field?” 

At this writing Howard Hughes has 
been so secretive about his “Flying 
Lumberyard” that we must of neces- 
sity use the Martin Mars as the basis 
of comparison. The Navy has four 
of them making daily trips between 
the mainland and Hawaii. Over and 
back—day in, day out. Never a 
serious breakdown—carrying slight- 
ly better than three times the capa- 
city of the R5D (Navy designation 
for the Douglas DC-4). This corre- 
Spondent has flown in the venerable 
Boeing 314s, and in an English 
Sandringham while in Norway last 
Fall, but before coming to definite 
conclusions we wanted to fly in the 
Mars. 

We did! 

Your impression of this huge fly- 
ing boat is likely to be the same as 
the farmer who saw a giraffe for 
the first time and said, “There aint 
no sech thing!” If you didn’t see 
the wings, engines, and wing floats 
you could easily feel that you're 
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hoarding a small freight steamer. 
Doorways are huge—a small electric 
crane picks up cargo on the wharf, 
lifts it into the hold (lower deck) 
where it is quickly stowed, and tied 
down in orderly fashion. When the 
plane has been fully loaded, the 
crane is neatly tucked away, the 
doors close, and when everything is 
shipshape, you start to taxi out. 
Without perceptible effort you’re off 
the water in no time, and climbing 
fast. 

It's quite an experience wandering 
around this aerial sky truck. This 
particular plane was designed to 
carry cargo. True, sometimes it was 
a human cargo—oft-times during the 
war, as many as 100 litter cases at 
atime. But it isn’t possible to realize 
the size of this plane without having 
flown in it. You get the impression 
that there isn’t a reasonable item 
of air cargo that couldn’t be flown 
anywhere in this huge flying boat. 


More Powerful JRM 


All right—the writer will admit 
that the flying boats are perhaps a 
little slower than a similarly sized 
landplane, but that won’t be for long 
because a Sth JRM is now at Patux- 
ent, Maryland, where the Navy is 
installing more powerful engines. 
With them, it is expected that the 
time differential will be entirely 
eliminated. 

Too much space will not be de- 
voted here to the military practic- 
ability of a flying boat, but it almost 
goes without saying that in case of 
war you can start using them on a 
moment’s notice without having to 
hold them in check until the Seabees 
go in and build a landing strip. 

It might be a good idea for some 
commercial transport operator in the 
international field to use waterborne 
aircraft so that such an operation 
would be immediately available in 
any possible overseas military cam- 
paign (much like the domestic  air- 
lines which took over and became 
indespensible to the Government di- 
rectly after the outbreak of World 
War II). 

It was the considered opinion of 
the President’s Air Policy Board, as 
well as of the Congressional Air 
Policy Board, that the Naval Air 
Transport Service, although stripped 
of most of its equipment and per- 
sonnel by the now functioning MATS 
(Military Air Transport System), 
be specifically directed to keep, 
maintain, and experiment further 
with its flying boats. 

The four Mars operated by the 
Navy over the Pacific and carrying 
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huge cargo loads for more than 
14,000 flight hours have had a per- 
fect record. No fatalities, no in- 
juries. During 1947 they had an al- 
most 100 percent record of schedule 
miles completed! The utilization per 
day was the highest of all types of 
air transportation in operation by 
the NATS. 

Somewhere down around here, 
we’re bound to hear someone say, 
“That’s all just ducky, but what 
about cost of operation?” 

Well, based on an exhibit pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, the Navy 
estimates total operating costs at ap- 
proximately $5.00 per mile for the 
Constitution (a land plane) on the 
basis of its cost accounting system, 
as against only $4.45 for the Mars. 
On a 2,400-mile trip the payload for 
the Constitution is 25,000 pounds, 
while for the Mars, it is 33,000 
pounds. The cost per ton-mile for 
the giant landplane is 40 cents, and 


Cargo on your mind? Have a quick look-in on the Mars’ accommodations for freight. 


for the flying boat it is 26.6 cents. sent a sense of added security for ciate that added margin. (The emer- 
Flying boats for commercial op- crew and operators with those vast gency ocean landing of the Bermuda 
eration as cargo carriers seem a rea- landing areas. When, and if, the Queen last year was a definite case 
sonable bet for the future. With safe flying boat carries limited “human in point.) This limited passenge: 
landing surfaces over a large portion cargo” — as freight steamers do — business will be ideal for the t 
of the routes they cover, they pre- the passengers will certainly appre- (Continued on Page 32) oe 
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* MAY 1st was Moving Day 


Here’s WHERE we moved — to our own building pictured above. 
Here‘s WHY we moved: to give you better service! 


=e | 


’ Moving is an old story for us. We’ve been on the and complete facilities are maintained for the testing 

; move for 25 years: growing in size — extending our of accessories. That is why you can be confident that 
services — reaching new customers and making new the material shipped you is in good working condi- 
friends. tion, and that it will reach you safely, whether 

; Now we are one of the world’s largest organizations shipped by air, rail or boat. 

4 specializing in the buying and selling of surplus air- Our new catalog — listing a 20 million dollar inven- 

4 craft, aircraft engines, accessories and their compon- tory — will help you when ordering your require- 

. ents. As manufacturers’ distributors and exporters, ments. Send for your copy today. 


we also carry selected new materials, such as radio 
equipment, batteries, tires, and other types of air- 
craft supplies. 


Our staff is trained to give you the kind of service 
needed: prompt, accurate quotations — expert pack- 
ing and shipping. All shipments are inspected by 


C.A.A. designated Aircraft Maintenance Inspectors, | AGENT FOR WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


AV/A7T/OW 
COMPANY 


NEW HEADQUARTERS ADDRESS: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 


Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 


Established 1923 Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE U. S. Export License No. 191 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


THE UNITED STATES - CANADA 
AIR CARGO POTENTIAL 


PART 2 


By P. L. BREAKIRON and 
R. W. HOECKER 


The Winnipeg Air Freight Area, as 
tne name implies, is centered around 
the city of Winnipeg in the middle 
western Province of Manitoba. In gen- 
eral, the Winnipeg Air Freight Area 
is considerably smaller than the other 
air freight areas of Canada and is 
unique to the extent that it is centered 
in and includes only a relatively small 
area in the immediate vicinity of one 
city. Not only is it the smallest air 
freight area from the standpoint of size 
but it is also the smallest from the stand 
point of the air freight potential avail- 
able in the area’s import and export 
trade with the United States and other 
countries or trading areas of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Winnipeg is the Chicago of the Ca- 
nadian midwest. It is an important 
financial, trade, and transportation cen- 
ter at the eastern edge of the extensive 
grain-producing regions of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Consequently, the 
economy of the Winnipeg Area is based 
largely upon the agriculture of the 
prairie region. Wheat is by far the 
most important agricultural commodity 
produced in this area, with small grains 
and livestock of lesser importance. 
These relatively bulky, less perishable 
commodities are not considered, in the 
usual sense of the phrase, as being 
air candidates. Most of the manufac- 
turing in this area is confined to the 
processing of bulky agricultural raw 
materials and to the production of 
goods that are consumed locally. 
Neither.of these is a source for the ex- 
portation of air freight. 

Certain kinds of fruits and vegetables 
are the most important class of air can- 
didates imported into the Winnipeg 
Air Freight Area in volume from the 
United States and some Latin Ameri- 
can points. A study of the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables in the Winni- 


Pace 14—Air TransportaTion—Air Commerce 


Last month we discussed the St. Lawrence and Maritime indus. 
trial air freight areas. This month, the two-part article is com. 
pleted with studies of the Winnipeg and Vancouver industrial 
air freight areas. The authors, two former transportation 
economists for the United States Department of Agriculture, 
produced this exceptional work on special assignment by the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Company. 


peg Area conducted by the Manitoba 
and Dominion Departments of Agricul- 
ture in 1945 and 1946 revealed that in 
the one year from August 1, 1944, to 
July 31, 1945, the United States sup- 
plied 29 per cent of the total volume 
and 47 per cent of the value of these 
commodities marketed in the greater 
Winnipeg Area. This study further re- 
vealed that California was the largest 
single supplier from “south of the bor- 
der,” followed by the States of Texas, 
Florida, and Washington, in that order. 
It was also found in this study that 
Winnipeg served as a redistribution 
point for fruits and vegetables to 519 
other towns and cities as far west as 
Edmonton, Alberta, and as far east as 
Fort William, Ontario. 

Data for 1946 regarding the receipts 
in Winnipeg of selected fruits and vege- 
tables from non-Canadian sources are 
as follows: 


Single-engined, _float- 
equipped plane taking 
on cargo at Edmonton. 
Such aircraft are im- 
portant feeders  be- 
tween trunk lines and 
the bush country. 


ee Se OP Re TaN 70 carloads 
yp eS eer ee 237 carloads 
RC EMOE. Soc 5 3800 sian 34 carloads 
COUN: bs idebdavencens 87 carloads 
BNE. sha otc ook coats 177 carloads 
NE ee 9 carloads 
Pineapples ........... 10 carloads 
MII. one Sca% uaa sas 1 carload 
Strawberries .......... 5 carloads 
MOORE © ooo oe ka 4 carloads 
Cucustbers: ...60. ccs 25 carloads 
A ere 4 carloads 
Cantaloups ........... 25 carloads 
a a ane 73 carloads 
SEE Gv datsnbeucres 21 carloads 
WAM cariée' a clears Siren 5 24 carloads 
i ee eae 5 carloads 
Plums and prunes..... 20 carloads 
TORRENS... 5s. éea0KK 14 carloads 


Brussel sprouts ....... 1 carload 


The seasonal distribution and source 
of supply of the unloads is rather simi- 
lar to that of unloads for cities in the 
St. Lawrence Air Freight Area. A con 
siderable quantity of extremely perish- 
able items, such as tomatoes, grapes, 
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and lettuce, originate at points at a 
re'atively great distance from the city. 
Thus, the advantage in the matter of 
time-saving in moving these commodi- 
ties from the distant producing areas 
to Winnipeg offered by air transporta- 
tion will provide a valuable means of 
retaining more of the original quality 
of these products for the Canadian con- 
sumers. Although the total volume of 
fresh fruits and vegetables imported 
into the Winnipeg Air Freight Area is 
considerably smaller than the volume 
imported into the St. Lawrence Air 
Freight Area from the southern and 
southwestern portion of the United 
States and Latin America, there is still 
a fairly sizable air freight potential in- 
volved in this movement. 

As the Winnipeg Air Freight Area 
is farther removed from the industrial 
northeastern part of the United States 
than the St. Lawrence Air Freight Area, 
it is probable that a greater proportion 
of this area’s imports of high-grade in- 
dustrial products from the United 
States could move by air freight. The 
total volume of freight involved in this 
movement, however, is not likely to be 
large, hecause of the relatively small 
Population and limited purchasing 
Power of the area. As in the case of 
the St. Lawrence and Maritime Air 
Freight Area, there is also here the 


ABOVE: This old-timer in the service of 
Canadian Pacific Airlines is doing top-notch 
work in the western mining country near 


Kenora. Such scenes are not unusual. 


RIGHT: Today all sorts of animals are be- 
ing air-shipped in comfort and style. Was 
a time when horses, flown from one Cana- 
dian point to another, were strapped flat. 


problem of integrating or coordinating 
this movement of industrial commodi- 
ties from the northeastern section of 
the United States with the movement 
of fruits and vegetables from the south- 
ern and southwestern parts of this coun- 
try in such a way that the flow of one 
type of traffic could be used to supple- 
ment the other. 


Difficult Problem 


The problem involved in air freight 
service between Winnipeg and certain 
points in the United States and Latin 
America will probably be more difficult 
and complicated than those involved in 
service to and from the St. Lawrence 
and Maritime Areas. This situation is 
due principally to the fact that the 
agriculture of the prairie region is de- 


voted almost entirely to the production 
of bulky, relatively imperishable com- 
modities which are not suitable air can- 
didates, while what little manufactur- 
ing there is in this area is restricted to 
the processing of these commodities 
and to the production of goods for local 
consumption. 
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Odd as it may seem, since one does 
not commonly associate this inland area 
with the fishing industry, fish is the 
only commodity available in fairly large 
quantities for export by air freight to 
the United States. The nearby cold- 
water lakes of Winnipeg and Manitoba 
produce fish reported to be of firmness 
and flavor not found in warmer waters. 
The fishing industry in this area has 
an annual output of several million 
pounds and provides a livelihood for 
about 6000 men. Whitefish is the lead- 
ing commercial variety from the stand- 
point of volume and value. Other va- 
rieties, including pike, pickerel, lake 
trout, and lake herring, are also im- 
portant. 

In 1939, Canada shipped 4.2 million 
dollars worth of fresh-water fish to the 
United States, of which 1.4 million dol- 
lars worth was whitefish. By 1943, 
total exports of fresh-water fish had 
risen to 9.8 million dollars, of which 
3.4 million dollars worth, weighing 23.8 
million pounds, was whitefish. A large 
part of this catch, particularly that of 
whitefish, is marketed at such distant 
points as Chicago and New York in 
both fresh and frozen form. In view of 
the extreme perishability of this com- 
modity and the sizable volume involved 
in this movement, it may be concluded 
that a substantial part of the exports of 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1607 Finance Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Cable Address: PAB 
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these fish from the Winnipeg Area to 
the United States may be profitably 
carried on one part of the southbound 
haul. In this case, shipments of fish 
handled in hauls to such points as Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, or St. Louis could be 
exchanged for air freight shipments of 
industrial products to the perishable 
producing areas of Florida, Texas, and 
California for consumption in these 
areas or for export. 


Fur Marketing 


A large part of the production of 
furs in the midwestern and northwest- 
ern parts of Canada is normally mar- 
keted through Winnipeg where a Spring 
fur auction is held each year. Some of 
these pelts are processed in Winnipeg 
while the remainder are exported as 
raw furs to other parts of Canada and 
to the United States for processing and 
manufacturing into fur garments. An 
appreciable part of that portion of the 
Winnipeg Area’s production of both 
raw and processed furs normally ex- 
ported to the United States probably 
could be used at certain times of the 
year to supplement shipments of fresh- 
water fish from this area to the United 
States. As most of these furs would 
probably be destined for such United 
Sfates cities as Chicago and New York, 
this traffic would fit well into the pat- 


MOTOR 
AIR 


STEAMSH|P -setiedellilale: 
—PETER A. BERNACKI— 


APPROVED AGENT INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
NORTH ATLANTIC TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 


Largest Air Freight Forwarder in Philadelphia 
Serving the World's Markets with Personalized Service 


AIRCRAFT CHARTERING BROKERS * PASSENGER AND FREIGHT TO ANY DESTINATION IN THE WORLD 


Domestic and International Freight Forwarder and Broker 
Licensed Motor Freight Broker—I.C.C.-M.C.-12286 


CONSOLIDATORS ¢ SHIPPER’S AGENTS e@ CONSIGNEE’S AGENTS 


AIRPORT TERMINAL 
Southwest Airport Bldg. 56 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teletype PH 673 


tern of south-bound operation estab. 
lished for the handling of fish. The 
total air freight potential of this moye. 
ment of furs to the United States, how. 
ever, is not large, and the traffic, espe. 
cially in raw furs, is highly seasonal jp 
character, as most shipments probably 
would be made immediately after the 
fur auctions each Spring. 

The Vancouver Air Freight Area js 
similar to the Winnipeg Air Freight 
Area in that, for the most part, it js 
centered in the metropolitan area of 
one large city. About three-fourths of 
the population of the Province of Brit. 
ish Columbia lives within a 125-mile 
radius of Vancouver. * 

Generally speaking, there is a rather 
high degree of diversification of agri- 
culture in southern British Columbia, 
Dairying, mixed farming, and vegetable 
production are predominant in the im. 
mediate vicinity of Vancouver and are 
used principally to supply local require. 
ments, so only a little is available for 
export. Farther inland in some of the 
fertile river valleys are fruit-growing 
areas which produce some of the high 
est quality deciduous fruit in Canada. 
In 1943, British Columbia led all other 
Canadian provinces in producing and 
marketing more than 30 million dollars 
worth of fruit. A large part of this 


(Continued on Page 44) 


RECEIVING TERMINAL (CITY) 
222 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 

Market 7-6315 
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e 
Makes Good Reading for Cost-Conscious Executives 
e 
Concerned With the Problems of Tomorrow 
A Day’s Earnings of more than 3 times as much with Additional Facts ... Airline Y, a South Ameri- 
one Martin 2-0-2 . . . as compared to possible can line, flew one Martin 2-0-2 over the Andes 
earnings. in the same period with a prewar 74 times in less than four months of operation. 
twin-engine plane! Yet the much faster 2-0-2's The present schedule calls for flights of ap- 
- cost of operation per airplane mile is very Ragga 3150 and 1600 miles on alternate 
, little, if any, more than the prewar ship while ays... with a full payload; 36 passengers on 
- carrying twice the payload! the 2-0-2 as compared to 21 passengers on a prewar 
: en plane. Average use on the 2-0-2 has been about 
That’s a Typical Example of why Airline Y is eight hours a day . .. aremarkable record since 
_ enthusiastic about the mew Martin 2-0-2. And this airline does no night flying and seldom 
why this modern luxury liner spells profitable flies on Sunday. The Martin 2-0-2 has been 
operation for airlines everywhere. crossing the Andes when no other airplane could 
get across .. . flying at 26,000 feet, over the top 
of the highest peaks and bad weather in the 
Passes. 
) 
AIRCRAFT 
TS Builders of Dependable ES) Aircraft Since 1909 
Y) For Full Details on che new Martin 2-0-2 — 
-.and the outstanding performance which * Did you miss ‘The Case of Airline X "? We'll be 
has made it the world’s top twin-engine airliner happy to send you a copy. 
+. Write today to: The Glenn L. Martin 


eee Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


For a while it looked as though the Railway Express Agency was going to be 
out of the international air shipping picture, but REA has snappcd right back 
with an arrangement with Colonial Airlines which opens up its air express service 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, and Eest Coast countries in South America. (See January, 
1948 A.T.) Colonial is picking up cargo at New York and Washington and flying 
it down to Bermuda where it is transshippcd via Trans Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, 
Compania Cubana de Aviacion, Aerovias Guest, and British South American Air- 


SSS eee 


(1) Parcels addressed to Faroe 
Islands will be given air service to Den- 
mark if prepaid the proper air parci] 
rate for Denmark. However, the air 
parcel service is not available for par- 
cels addressed to Greenland. 

(2) Parcels addressed to Crcte and 
the Dodecanese Islands will be given 
air service to Greece if prepaid the 
proper air parcel rate for Grecce. 

(3) Parcels addressed to Labrador 
will be given air service to Newfound- 
land if prepaid the proper air parcel 
rate for Newfoundalnd. 

(4) Parcels addresscd to Spitzberg- 
en will be given air service to Norway 


/ ways. This pact has permitted REA to enlarge its service to Central and South ——_— the proper air parcel rate 
t America, Australia, Alaska, and Cuba. (Service to these areas wcre not affected y. 
yj when IATA-member airlines terminated their REA contracts March 1. Operating (5) Parcels addressed to Leichten- 
agreements with Australian National Airways, Chicago and Southern, TACA Air- stein will be given air scrvice to Switz- 
ways, and Peruvian International Airways are still in effect.) Colonial flies daily erland if prepaid the proper air parce] 
between New York and Bermuda. rate for Switzerland. 
REA reports a 11.6 percent gain in air express shipments handled on domestic (6) Parcels addressed to the Pro- 
“4 routes during the first quarter of 1948. An estimated total of 977;858 shipmcnts vinces of Cape of Good Hope, Natal 
: were dispatched as against 875,653 in the January-March, 1947 period. (including Zululand and Amatonga- 
oe land), Orange Free Statc, and Trans- 
Y Many an eyebrow was raised at the Wings Club in New York several weeks ago vaal; also British Bechuland, will be 
: when Dr. Albcrt Plesman, president and a director of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, given air service to the Union of South 
told a group of aviation writers that his line didn’t anticipate any spectacular air Africa if prepaid the proper air parcel 
cargo development; that, in fact, he didn’t expect its cargo business to go beyond rate for South Africa. However, air 
15 percent of KI.M’s total payload by the time 1960 rolls around. KLM figures that parcel service is not available for par- 
its current cargo business is scven percent of the total payload. ccls addressed to Rhodesia (Northern 
AIR TRANSPORTATION, of course, does not agree with Dr. Plesman, and, we and Southern), Nyasaland Protector- 
suspect, neither do more than a few of KI.M’s traffic men. Best proof of this is ate, or South-West Africa. 
the Dutch airline’s new supair cargo service which is one of the best ideas to come In the case of air parcels for the 
out of a cargoman’s brain in many a month. (Read Hiya, Supair Cargo in this issue.) above destinations, air service is pro- 
** © @ & vided only to an exchange office in the 
The post office has announced that the weight of customs declarations and country for which air postage is paid. 
other postal forms will not be included with the weight of the parcel in dctermining § For example, air parccls for Leichten- 
the amount of postage required on international air parcel post. Patrons have stein are forwarded by air to Geneva, 
advised that the international air parcel post service includcs parcels addressed Switzerland, thence to destination by 
to the following places. surface transportation. 
Z FAST 
Z eee 


6 transatlantic flights each week. 


ECONOMICAL... 


special low rates on shipments over 100 pounds! 


WORLD-WIDE... 


SERVICE TO: Holland - England « France « Belgium 
Scandinavia + Switzerland « Czechoslovakia « Germany 
Portugal + Spain + Italy « Palestine « India » Pakistan 
Turkey + Iran + Iraq « Siam « Singapore 
Netherlands East Indies - South Africa « West Indies 


CALL YOUR OWN FREIGHT BROKER 


or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines: New York, 250 Pearl St., WH 4-9210; Chicago, 37 So, 
Wabash Ave., CENtral 8792; Miami, 36th St. Airport 88-2232; Los Angeles, Hollywood 
Roosevelt Hotel, Gladstone 8669; Montreal, Room 100, Central Station, Marquette 1552 


~~ K - M2 - 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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Although the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced last month that air 
mail service to Palestine (Lydda Air- 
port) had been suspended because 
“there was no personnel at this field 
to handle distribution and other in- 
coming mail operations,’ Palestine 
Emergency Deliveries, Inc., has ar- 
ranged a special air mail service to the 
State of Israel via chartered planes. 
This interim service, which will be 
available until normal postal routes are 
reopencd, will operate a minimum of 
one and a maximum of three planes a 
week. Rates for the service are 25 
cents per half-ounce in addition to the 
regular United States air mail charg” 
of 25 cents per half-ounce. All mail 
will be cancelled at Palestine Emerg- 
ency Deliveries’ headquarters, 16 East 
66 Street, Ncw York. Letters should 
be sent enclosed in another envelope 
containing the service fee. 

Civil air mail service between the 
United States and Germany was re- 
opened this month. Rate is 15 cents 
per half-ounce. The service out of 
Germany is restricted to approved Ger- 
man air letter sheets. The German 
sender must have two international 
reply coupons sent to him from the 
United States in order to obtain these 
shcets. Such coupons may be pur- 
chased at any United States post office. 
Price: nine cents each. Writers of 
business letters from Germany are ex- 
empted from the coupon regulations. 
For such letters they may buy regular 
German postage, but each letter is 
limited to 3% ounces. 

Books and other printed matter may 
now be sent to Japan. 

* + « a * 


Eight weeks of study in the foreign 
capitals served by TWA has convinced 
S. E. Russ, cargo sales manager, that 
American know-how in air cargo 
handling and procedures is what the 
airlines of Europe and the Middle East 
want to absorb. As Russ puts it, “it is 
the direct responsibility of United 
States flag international airlines to 
develop this modern type of interna- 
tional commerce by the kind of on-the- 
scene assistance which is most effec- 
tive.” TWA, he says, is taking the 
initiative in this kind of educational 
effort. ‘This includes improved cargo 
handling, higher standards for over- 
seas cartage and clearance agencics, 
working toward the reduction and sim- 
plification of rate structures, and the 
establishment of more rapid pick-up 
and delivery service. 


Sami, 


LaMotte T. Cohu, who has resigned as 
president of Trans World Airlines, ef- 
fective June 1. Reason: "I have com- 
pleted the job | undertook last year." 
(See May, 1947 A. T.) According to 
Cohu, “TWA is now in a better position 
to serve the air transportation interests 
and requirements of the public that it 
was a year ago.” 


Russ is highly optimistic about 
TWA’s cargo outlook for ’48. He con- 
fidentially expects this year’s volume 
to double that of ’47. This is inter- 
esting, especially in the light of the 
fact that last year’s volume was 172 
percent above the ‘46 figure. 

Incidentally, TWA reports a 153 per- 
cent advance in ton-miles of freight 
carried domestically in the first quarter 
of this year. Total was 2,034,722 ton- 
miles as against 804,343 ton-miles car- 
ried in the same period a year ago. The 
March figure was 747,834 ton-miles — 
136 percent over the 316,952 ton-miles 
transported in March, 1946. 

* + * + + 

BOAC’s all-air cargo service between 
London and Johannesburg, in collabo- 
ration with South African Airways, is 
under way. Operating on a once-a- 
week basis, the service is known as the 
Springbok Freighter. Lancastrians tote 
8,000 pounds of cargo, making stops at 
Tripoli, Cairo, Khartoum, Nairobi, and 
Salibsury. The latter city is provi- 
sional. 

os * * * * 

E. H. Herold, cargo traffic superin- 
tendent, Pan American World Airways, 
heads the newly organized Pacific 
Northwest Airline Cargo Association 


Established 1921 


organized by representatives of the 
scheduled airlines at Scattle. Other 
members include: W. J. Hartland, chief 
of cargo sales, United; John Mulhol- 
land, traffic representative, North- 
west; Frank Okoren, assistant station 
manager, Northwest; C. T. Bangsund, 
assistant general] traffic manager, Wrst 
Coast; W. M. Edwards, district traffic 
manager, West Coast; Dan Connell, 
traffic representative, Western; and 
W. C. Burns, district sales manager, 
Trans-Canada. 
* * * * + 

The through international airway 
bill, which always is good news to the 
air shipper, was introduced a numb:r 
of weeks ago by United Air Lines. Thus, 
shipments can be speeded from any of 
United’s 75 domestic points to more 
than 100 countries (via 11 connecting 
airlines with which United has inter. 
line agreements) on a single shipping 
document. The standardized form is 
IATA-approved. 

oa ok * oe * 

New York air shippers are advised 
that Pan Am’s new telephone number 
for the Cargo Department is STillwel] 
6-0600. A larger central switchboard is 
giving faster service these days. 


E. H. Herold (right), Pan American 
World Airways’ cargo traffic superin- 
tendent in Alaska, checks a shipment of 
furs from Alaska, reputed to be the larg- 
est volume of furs ever handled at one 
time by the airline's Alaska Region. 
Weighing one ton. the skins included 
beaver, otter, marten, ermine, weasel, 
mink, and muskrat. 


BEHRING SHIPPING CO. 


10 BRIDGE STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Teletype: N.Y.1-2411-U 


— S. M. COLOMBO — 


Telephone: oa Green 9-1630-37 Incl. 
Cable Address: “"HINGBER,” NEW YORK 


Teleprinter: WU - RBA 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 


and IATA-Recognized Air Freight Forwarder 


New Orleans Office 
427 Balter Building 


Phones: Canal 6476-6477—Teletype: 385 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Philadelphia Office 
31st and Walnut Streets 


Telephone: Evergreen 6-7400 
ALSO HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Phones: Plaza 4742-4743—Teletype: BA 374 


Baltimore Office 
652 O'Sullivan Building 
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IDE OPEN 
-|FOR FREIGHT... 


The British-manufactured Bristol Freighter 


recently demonstrated its cargo-carrying ver- 
satility in an unusual global tour. Here’s a . 


camera-eye’s view of its accomplishments. ™ 


OIL WELL EQUIPMENT forms a Middle East cargo. 


erin- 
+ of 
jarg- 
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ided 


AND IN NEW YORK four small autos line up. BUT IN VENEZUELA sides of beef don wings. 
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THREE TYPICAL air cargo scenes, here and abroad 
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Hiya, 
Supair Cargo! 


Introducing KLM’s cargo expediter who comes in 


on a happy breeze for time-conscious air shippers 


WwW" an airline suddenly pops up and says it can 


lop off a full day or more from the clearance 
time of its international cargo shipments, it's 
NEWS of a major sort! 

Well, that’s what KLM Royal Dutch Airlines is do- 
ing—and the secret lies in an airborne chap known as 
the supair cargo. Seasoned steamship men and foreign 
freight forwarders will get the pitch instantly. Of course, 
the supair cargo is the aerial counterpart of the super 
cargo, traditional merchant ship officer, whose respon- 
sibility is cargo and business affairs. 

KLM has added another man to the crew of each all- 
cargo- plane—the supair cargo—whose duty is the quick 
clearance and dispatch of the freight upon arrival in the 
port of entry. On inbound flights, the supair cargo pre- 
pares arrival notices, carrier’s certificates, and other 
documents, to permit immediate dispatch of these notices 
te the consignee shortly after the cargoplane reaches 
LaGuardia Field. Outbound flights find him checking 
and arranging declaration and clearance papers for 
rapid processing when the airfreighter reaches Amster- 
dam. He sees to it that through cargo is segregated to- 
gether with the necessary papers. This insures prompt 
connections. That's the supair cargo’s job. No “ifs 
and “buts” about it! 

Air shippers will welcome this innovation. Long de 
lays before shipments actually reached the plane took 
the edge off some of the consignors’ enthusiasm for alt 
cargo. Now that the all-important paper work is being 
done in the plane, there should be a happy upswing o 
business. 

According to Albert Jansen, KLM’s vigorous air cargo 
top-kick and father of the supair cargo idea and name 
(see Air Cargo Profiles in this issue), a dozen air arg 
experts have been specially trained to man the airline 
two cargoplanes presently flying the New York-Amster 
dam route twice each week. Payload of each Skymaste! 
is eight tons. 
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International Air Cargo and MailTables area standard fea- 
ture in AIR TRANSPORTATION ... This is another typical 
service for air shippers who require up-to-the-minute data. 


The rates appearing in this issue were current at presstime. 
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PROPOSED AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER REGULATIONS 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 


CONOMIC Regulations recommended for regulating air freight forwarders pro- 
EK vide a classification of air carriers, to be designated as air freight forwarders, 
and relieve such carriers from certain provisions of Titles [IV and VI of the Act 
with respect to interstate, overseas, and foreign air transportation of property 
only. . 

nder the recommended exemption the Board would grant the forwarders the 
authoue to operate as an indirect common carrier of property by air without ob- 
taining a certificate of public convenience and necessity pursuant to Section 401 
of the Act. However, carriers covered by the regulations are subject to the other 
provisions of Title IV of the Act, except those which by their terms are inapplic- 


able. 

o limitation is imposed upon the number of carriers which may receive the 
ie of the re ulation, nor 4 on the points between which such carriers may 
render service. ny person falling within the classification established by para- 
graph (b) of the regulation and not excluded by the provisions of paragraph (a) 
will be permitted to begin operations following the filing of an application for a 
Letter of Registration pursuant to paragraph (f) (1) and on or after the effective 
date of a valid — for the services to be rendered, filed in accordance with sec- 

4 of the Act. 
eo regulation does not relieve carriers from the necessity of complying at 
all times during their operations with the sections of the Act from which such 
carriers are not exempted by -paragraph (e). For example, there is no exemption 
from the Board’s tariff requirements as set forth in the Act and the regulations 
issued pursuant thereto, and all operations under this regulation must be con- 
ducted pursuant to the carriers’ validly filed and effective tariffs. Likewise. by 
way of further example, air freight forwarders are made subject to Section 412 of 
the Act and are required to file for Board approval all those agreements between 
such carriers and any other carrier which are of the nature described in Section 
4 


Air freight forwarders are given no authority to operate aircraft. With re- 
spect to the air movement of property, they are limited to the use of common car- 
rier air services conducted a to tariffs on file with the Board, except.that 
they may use additionally the services of irregular air carriers utilizing small air- 
eraft (as defined by Section 292.1 of the Economic Regulations), which smaH 
irregular air carriers are not at present required to file tariffs. Thus, air freight 
forwarders must maintain essentially the relationship of a shipper to the under- 
lying direct air carrier, and may not ship property by air at special rates based 
on agreements or contracts with such direct carrier. 

The regulation also does not relieve an air freight forwarder from the pro- 
visions of Section 408 of the Act dealing with approval of consolidations, mergers, 
and acquisitions of control. In this connection, it should be noted that since the 
prohibitions of Section 408 run to the person acquiring control of an air carrier 
and the Board’s exemption power extends only to air carriers, the Board has no 
authority to relieve surface carriers controlling indirect air carriers from the pro- 
visions of Section 408. The Board approval also is required for the acquisition of 
eontrol of an indirect air carrier by a direct air carrier. The Letter of Registra- 
tion each air freight forwarder is required to obtain is nontransferable and sub- 
ject to suspension and revocation by the Board. 

Although the regulations provide that no provision of any rule or regulation 
issued pursuant to Subsection 407(d) shall be applicable to air freight forwarders 
unless the rule expressly so provides, Paragraph 5(g) sets forth specifically cer- 
tain data which must be submitted quarterly in a Statistical Report oy all air 
freight forwarders and requires the preservatiop of the records upon which these 
reports are based. In connection with the Statistical Report, it may be noted that 
some measure of the consolidation operations carried on by the air freight for- 
warders will be afforded by the variance between the reported number of ship- 
ments received by them for carriage by air (subparagraph (g)(3)(i), and 
the reported number of shipments consigned by them to carriers by air (sub- 
yaragraph (g)(3) (ii). 

The requirement for a reasonable minimum amount of insurance for personal 
liability and for property damage, and to cover loss or damage to property Lelong- 
ing to shippers or consignees while in transit is for the protection of the general 
public and the shippers of goods, and conforms to the requirements imposed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with the transportation of 
property by the motor carriers. The requirement that freight bills shall be paid 
within a reasonable time is for the protection of the direct air carriers. 


(a) ApplHenbility. This section shall 
not apply to any air carrier authorized 
by a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to engage in air trans- 
portation or to any non-certificated air 
carrier engaged in air transportation 
pursuant to special or individual ex- 
emption by the Board or pursuant to 
exemption created by any section of 
the Economic Regulations. 


(b) Classification. There is hereby 
established a classification of indirect 
air carriers to be designated as. “air 
freight forwarders.” An air freight 
forwarder shall be defined to mean 
“any person who holds himself out to 
the general public to transport or pro- 
vide transportation of property only 
by air for compensation, in interstate, 
overseas. or foreign commerce, and 
who, in the ordinary and usual course 
of his undertaking,. (A) assembles and 
consolidates or provides for assem- 
bling and consolidating of such prop- 
erty, and performs or provides for the 
performance of break-bulk and dis- 
tributing operations with respect to 
such consolidated shipments, and (RB) 
assumes responsibility for the trans- 
portation of such property from point 
of receipt to point of destination. and 
(C) utilizes, for the whole or any part 
of the transportation of such_ ship- 
ments, the services of a direct air car- 
Ser subject to the Civil Aeronautics 

ct.” 


(ec) Exemptions. Except as other- 
wise provided in this_ section, air 
freight forwarders shall be exempt 
from Title VI of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, and from all 
provisions of Title IV of said Act, 
other than the following: 

(1) Subsection 401(1) 
with Labor Legislation) ; 

(2) Section 403 (Tariffs); 


(Compliance 


(3) Subsection 404 (a) (Carrier’s 
Duty to Provide Service, etc.), only in- 
sofar as said subsection requires air 
carriers to provide safe service, equip- 
ment and facilities in connection with 
air transportation, and to establish, 
observe, and enforce just and reason- 
able individual rates, fares and 
charges, and just and reasonable class- 
ifications, rules, regulations, and 
—— relating to air transporta- 

on; 
js AY Subsection 404(b) (Discrimina- 

n): . 


on); 

(5) Subsection 407 (a) (Filing of 
Reports): Provided, That no provision 
of any rule, regulation, term, condi- 
tion, or limitation prescribed pursuant 
to said Subsection 407 (a) shall be ap- 
plicable to air freight forwarders un 
less such rule, regulation, term, condi- 
by or limitation expressly so pro- 
vides: 

(6) Subsection 407(b) (Disclosure of 
Stock Ownership); 

(7) Subsection 407({c) (Disclosure of 
Stock Oownership by Officers or Di- 
rectors); 

(8) Subsection 407(d) (Form of Ac- 
counts): Provided, That no provision 
of any rule, regulation, term, condi- 
tion. or limitation prescribed pursuant 
to said subsection 407(d) shall be ap- 
plicable to air freight forwarders un- 
less such rule, regulation, term, con- 
bay a or limitation expressly so pro- 
vides; 

(9) Subsection 407(e) (Inspection of 
Accounts and Property): 

(10) Section 408 (Consolidation, 
Merger, and Acquisition of Control); 

(11) Section 409 (Prohibited Inter- 


ts); 

seat Section 410 (Loans and Finan- 
ial A ; 

« (13) Section 411 (Methods of Com- 
petition); 


es 


(14) Section 412 (Pooling and Other 
Agreements); 

18} Section 413 (Form of Control): 

16) Section 414 (Legal Restraints); 

(17) Section 415 (Inquiry into Air 
Carrier Management): and 

(18) Section 416 (Classification and 
Exemption of Carriers). 

(ad) Duration of exemption. Unless 
sooner terminated by order of the 
Board, the exemptions applicable to 
air freight forwarders shall continue 
in effect until such time as appre ri- 
ate amendments are made to the Civil 
Aeronuatics Act which will meet the 
deficiencies that now exist in not pro- 
viding for an afifrmative authoriza- 
tion of these indirect air carriers. 

(e) Limitation of exemption. In re- 
spect to operations conducted ur- 
Ssuant to the exemptions provided in 
this section no air freight forwarder 
shall ship property by air except: upon 
aircraft operated in common carriage 
by or on behalf of (1) irregular air 
carriers utilizing small aircraft (as 
defined in Section 292.1 of the Eco- 
nomic Regulations), or (2) air carriers 
or foreign air carriers whose tariffs 
for the transportation services thus 
utilized have been duly filed with the 
Board. 

(ft) Registration for exemption. 

(1) Letter of Registration required. 
From and after 60 days after the ef- 
fective date of this section no air 
freight forwarder may engage in any 
form of air transportation unless there 
is then outstanding and in effect with 
respect to such indirect air carrier, a 
Letter of Registration issued by the 
Board: Provided, that if any air 
freight forwarder, otherwise author- 
ized to engage in air transportation 
pursuant to this section, shall file with 
the Board within 60 days after the 
effective date of this section an ap- 
plication for a Letter of Registration, 
such applicant, on and after the effec- 
tive date of a valid tariff filed in ac- 
cordance with Section 403 of the Act, 
may engage in such air transportation 
until such letter has been issued, or 
such applicant has been notified that 
it appears to the Board that such ap- 
plicant is not entitled to the issuance 
of such letter. 

(2) Issuance of Letter of Registra- 
tion. Upon the filing of proper appli- 
cation therefor, the Board shall issue 
to any air freight forwarder a Letter 
of Registration which shall become 
effective 3°2 the effective date of a 
valid tariff filed in accordance with 
Section 403 of the Act and which is 
repeated shall expire and be of no fur- 
ther force and effect, upon a finding 
bs the Board that the operations of 
air freight forwarders are no longer 
in the public interest or upon the ef- 
fective date of — apptiensie statute 
or amendment to the vil Aeronautics 
Act which may provide for the af- 
firmative authorization of air freight. 
forwarders. Such application shall he 
certified to by a responsible official 
of such carrier as being correct, and 
shall contain the following informa- 
tion: (i) date; (fi) name of carrier: 
(iii) mailing address; (fw) location of 
principal office; (w) if a corporation, 
the place of incorporation, the name 
and citizenship of officers and direc- 
tors, the name and address of each 
stockholder owning beneficially more 
than five per centums of the voting 
interest, and a statement that at least 
75 per centum of the voting interest 
is owned or controlled ay peceeee who 
are citizens of the Unite tates or one 
of its possessions; (vi) if an individ- 
ual or partnership, the name and citi- 
zenship of owners or partners. Such 
application shall be submitted in 
triplicate in letter form. 

(3) Nontransferability of Letter of 
Registration. A letter of Registration 
shall be nontransferable and shall he 
effective only with respect to the per- 
son named therein. 

(4) Suspension of Letter of Re 
tration. Letters of Registration shall 
be subject to immediate suspension 
when, in the opinion of the Board, 
such action is required in the public 
interest. 

(5) Revocation of Letter of Regis- 
tration. Letters of Registration shall 
be subject to revocation, after notice 
and hearing, for knowing and willful 
violation of any provision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
or of any order, rule, or regulation 
issued under any such provision or of 
any term, condition, or limitation of 
any authority issued under said Act 
or regulations. 
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(es) Reporting requirement. For tne 
first calendar quarter of its operations 
and for each succeeding calendar 
quarter, each air freight forwarder 
shall, within 30 days after termination 
of such calendar quarter, submit a 
“statistical report” certified to be cor- 
rect by a responsible officer of the re- 
porting carrier. All accounts, records, 
and memoranda, which are needed in 
order to accomplish full compliance 
this paragraph, shall be preserved by 
such carrier for three years. Such 
statistical report shall contain the fol- 
lowing data: 

(1) .Balance sheet, prepared in ac 
cordance with accepted practices. 

(2) Profit and loss statement, with 
a separation of expense items so as to 
matonte payments to direct air car- 

(3) Statistical data: 

(i) Number of shipments received 
from shippers for carriage by air. 


ete 


(ii) Numoper of shipments consigned 
to carriers by air. 
be: for one person, $5,000; subject to 
that limit per person, for all persons 
in any one accident, $10,000; and for 
property damage $1,000. 

(iii) Number of tons consigned for 
shipment by: 

(a) Air carriers 

(b) Surface carriers 

(4) Station data (list by individual 
stations): 

(i) Number of personnel 

(a) Selling 


(b) Operating 

(c) Administrative and other 

(ii) Number of tons received from 
shippers for carriage by air. (Sections 
1(2), 205(a), 52 Sta. 977, 984; 49 
(U.S.C.401) (2) 425). 


(h) Insurance. 

(1) Insurance against claims for 
bodily injury or death shall be pro- 
vided on each motor vehicle used by 


- 


an air freight forwarder, the reason- 
able minimum amounts of which shall 
with the reporting requirements of 

(2) Insurance to cover loss or dam- 
age to property belonging to shippers 
or consignees and coming into the pos- 
session of the air freight forwarder 
shall be maintained by each forwarder, 
the reasonable minimum amounts of 
which shall be: for the loss or damage 
to property carried on any one motor 
vehicle, $1,000; for loss of, or damage 
to, or an aggregate of losses or dam- 
ages of, or to, property occurring at 
any time and place, $2,000. 

a) Payment of transportation 
charges. Freight bills from the direct 
air carriers for all transportation 
charges shall be paid by the air freight 
forwarder within a reasonable period 
after the rendering of the transporta- 
tion services, and a reasonable maxi- 
mum period for the: payment of such 
charges shall be seven days. 
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NS ER cela dwn kek ug wd CER ee -71 .44 2.03 3,79 5.55 9.07 17.87 19.63 11 
ey 6 as cy dived snwbere ees 1.38 .79 3.75 6.91 10.07 16.39 32.19 139.63 44 
ea NR a I SS. Ee -76 -13 1.15 1.67 2.19 3.23 5.83 12.07 22 
EE PO Te ee re .88 48 2.32 4.24 6.16 10.00 19.60 84.88 44 
ahh ce Undies wea bubs odecick vee -97 AT 2.38 4.26 6.14 9.90 19.30 $3.22 44 
TT Sac gtehiye'e wihinh es aivtic oSOk) weta 1.35 .64 3.27 5.83 8.39 13.61 26.31 57.03 22 
NS PET ete ee -97 .37 2.08 3.56 5.04 8.00 15.40 16.88 11 
= ee a ee eee .88 51 2.41 4.45 6.49 10.57 20.77 90.13 44 
GOGNMOe wcciccocsccce Cheetvevwce .95 45 2.30 4.10 5.90 9.50 18.50 40.10 22 
Gold Coast Colomy .............+.:: 1.18 64 3.10 5.66 8.22 13.34 26.14 56.86 22 
Great Britain & No. Ireland ...... 1.00 41 2.23 3.87 5.51 8.79 16.99 36.67 22 
: CE ida a eeWdebes be cd dewe vas tees 1.07 57 2.78 5.06 7.34 11.90 23.30 50.66 22 
DE \ teh es akekec cde viwecnenwes .89 3 1.88 3.20 4.42 7.16 13.76 58.64 44 
I hie Sa wa aes Jn toad Eb ee > ach 1.08 .50 2.58 4.58 6.58 10.58 20.58 44.58 22 
Dy su eee Wenewbewsue ties .89 .43 2.18 3.90 5.62 9.06 17.66 76.14 44 
ee pea ee -76 -16 1,24 1.88 2.52 3.80 7.00 10.20 15 
Dy -contisedeotras ee besebeaunye 1.02 47 2.43 4.31 6.19 9.95 19.35 83.27 44 

i  ctinc 5 ba6 4 dae eet Gans seed eure ae 44 2.03 3.79 5.55 .07 17.87 38.99 22° 
ra an ab ks. « 7 dine oad ka det ave -85 -49 2.32 4.28 6.24 10.16 19.96 86.60 44 
EE. aio 0S bso Babies ona os -92 -45 2.27 4.07 5.87 9.47 18.47 79.67 44 
RE Skee bdaws 600 5 0%0 4 bw amaeaces 6 1.22 -64 3.14 5.70 8.26 13.38 26.18 113.22 44 
SG ob Gand Pd ad «ahs cnr oie bees 1/11 .54 2.73 4.89 7.05 11.37 22.17 95.61 44 
Co Se eee ae 1.15 57 2.86 5.14 7.42 11.98 23.38 100.90 44 
Union of South Africa ............ 1.31 94 4.13 7.89 11.65 19.17 37.97 41.73 11 

** Gift parcels only. * Weight limit applies only as far as Lisbon; 11-lb. limit to remainder of Portugal—$19.63. 

| (Note: Weight limits are set by the respective countries involved.) 


JOHN S. CONNO 


Established 1917 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKER 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDER 


RECOGNIZED AGENTS — INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
Let "CONNOR” Service “EASE” Your 
Import and Export Problems 


309 to 314 NATIONAL MARINE BANK BUILDING, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Cable Address 
“CONNOR” 


Telephones 
PLAZA 4787 TO 4791 


| _ en 

| | International Air Parcel Post Rates From United States 
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CONSTITUTIONALLY 
SPEAKING 


Here’s a fast but impressive look-in on the double-decked 


Lockheed Constitution, the world’s largest transport plane. 


OPERATOR HOLDS push-button control in each hand (above) as 
forward cargo platform is hoisted. Each control operates one of 
the hoists which can be installed or removed in quick order. With 
lifting power of 10,000 pounds, hoists can pivot, swing in or out. 


AFT CARGO COMPARTMENT on lower deck of the Constitution 
(above, left), looking forward from the stairwell. Floor loading 
strength is for a static load of 300 pounds per square foot, which 
actually is in excess of many warehouse floor loading specifications. 
There are 7,375 cubic feet of cargo space available on this deck. 


UPPER DECK is reserved for passengers—82 of them (left). If 
utilized as an all-passenger plane, the Constitution can accommo- 
date 180 passengers. Maximum range of the ship is 6,000 miles. It 
has a ceiling of 27,600 feet, a cruising speed of 286 miles an hour, 
and a top speed of 303 miles an hour. Size combines with speed. 
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HAVE WE MISSED THE FLYING BOAT? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


seats which can be quickly installed 
as the number of passengers is de- 
termined. 

The flying boat presents to the 
cargo operators many advantages 
which should not be passed over 
lightly. First of all, they utilize 
existing, natural terminal facilities. 
No expensive terminal buildings or 
runways are needed. Because of a 
recently announced development, the 
flying boat can now carry even its 
own docking facility which is com- 
pletely collapsible, and easily set up 
in less than an hour. The “operating 
area” is much more vast and acces- 
sible. It has a greater cargo-carrying 
capacity on the basis of pound-for- 
pound of airframe. It is cheaper to 


operate. 

The writer recently asked an offi- 
cer of one of the largest cargo car- 
riers who presently operates a fleet 
of landplanes, whether he’d consider 
using flying boats if they'd be avail- 
able—‘“perhaps up and down the 
coasts ?” 

“Hell, yes,” he replied, “but why 
confine them to coastwise runs? 
We can cross the country with them 
if we follow regularly prescribed 
routes.” 


Which brought to mind a map, 


part of a prospectus prepared by 
Captain “Dutch” Schildhauer in con- 
nection with his proposed U. S. 
Flying Ships Company, illustrating 
how a flying boat—the size of the 


a 


a ips Sr 


The six-engined Latecoere 631, France's bid for supremacy in the flying boat field. 


ESTABLISHED 1929 


- 


Martin Mars, or even larger—could 
fly across the United States with 
enough water on which to land al- 
most every 50 miles of the way! 
Using flying boats over land routes 
is nothing new. It’s been done and 
is being done. For many years 
BOAC has used flying boats from 
the British Isles over land routes— 
England across France to the Medi- 
terranean, on to Cairo, then across 
land to Karachi, and right on across 
India to Calcutta. Even now they 
are flying across French Indo-China, 
from Bangkok to Hong Kong. There 
is also a BOAC service down the 
Eastern interior of Africa, from 
Cairo to Khartoum to Kisimu, then 
to Victoria Falls, and to Johannes- 
burg. All these routes are over long 
land areas similar to U. S. Flying 
Ships’ proposed transcontinental sea- 
plane route, from New Orleans to 
the San Diego area, and then swing- 
ing to the north of San Francisco. 
One great problem in the United 
States is that, with the exception of 
the Mars, we have no large flying 
boats. It would take almost five 
years to get any quantity of them — 
and then only provided we start to 
build them at once! Other countries 
are far ahead of us. France already 
has the Latecoere 631, a huge flying 
boat powered by six engines. Eng- 


Inter-Maritime Forwarding Co., Ine. 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
AIR CARGO TRANSPORTATION 
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CUSTOMS BROKERS 
EXPORT PACKERS 


38 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: HANDLERITE 


TELEPHONE: WHitehall 3-7060 


AIR CARGO DIVISION: Receiving Depot, 76 Pearl St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


400 Baronne Building 
Phone: Magnolia 2501 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


510 Battery Street 
Phone: Sutter 1-4693 


REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES THE WORLD OVER 
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land has laid the keels of three 
Saunders-Roe SR-45s—huge, grace- 
ful flying boats powered with 10 en- 
gines, and said to be capable of 
crossing from ‘London to New York 
in less than 12 hours against 90 mile- 
per-hour headwinds all the way! 
While it’s true that they presently 
refer to the mas 80-passenger or 100- 
passenger ships, they are also quiet- 
ly but actively thinking in terms of 
air cargo! 

We're lagging in flying boat pro- 
duction. We shouldn’t be—for many 
reasons. There will be many “ex- 
perts’ who will come up with all 
sorts of arguments and excuses as to 
why the flying boat isn’t practical as 
an air cargo carrier — but the work 
of the “lobbyist” has been defeated 
before! 

The vice president of a “second 
string” airline (which won't, how- 
ever, remain second string very long) 
recently said that one of the many 
things wrong with all the airlines is 
that they are afraid to make changes 
—changes that might be regarded as 
radical. We are, he explained, living 
in an age where the radical things 
may be for the best, or even neces- 
sary. He points to the railroads, of 
all things, and shows that most of 
their advances were based on changes 
that were considered radical — at the 
time the changes were made. 

Can we afford to miss the boat ?— 
flying boat, that is. 


REFERENCE GUIDE 
TO PREVIOUS ISSUES 


At regular intervals, AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION publishes lists and 
other information of a specialized 
nature as a service to its thousands 
of readers. The following is a handy 
guide to this information which has 
appeared in this magazine in the 
past year. 


a. A en Texts of Sections 292.1 
and 292.5, Economic Reg- 
ulations. 

August, 1947..... Holders & Applicants of 
Certificates of Public 
Convenience & Necessity. 

October, 1947 ....Foreign Airlines of the 
World. 

October, 1947 ....IATA-Recognized Foreign 
Freight Forwarders. 

October, 1947 .... Airline Distances Be- 
tween Major Cities of 
the United States. 

November, 1947..Landing Fees. 

November, 1947..Scheduled Airlines of the 
United States. 

December, 1947 ..Text of Proposed Section 
292.6 Economic Regula- 
tions. 

January, 1948....1947 Index. 

April, 1948 ....U. S& Air Freight & 
Irregular Air Carriers. 

April, 1948,...... Foreign Air Mail Rates. 

May, 1948........ International Air Express 
and Mail Tables. 


May, 1948........ International Parcel 
Post Rates. 
May, 1948........ Proposed Regulations for 


Air Freight Forwarders. 


INTRA-MAR SHIPPING CORP. 


INTERNATIONAL FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CABLES: “TRAMARSHIP” 
Telephones: WHitehall 3-7331 to 7348 (18 lines) 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 126 CARONDELET ST. 
TELEPHONE: CANAL 4858 


Exclusive Agents of 


INTERNATIONAL AIR FREIGHT, INC. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Special Service from New York to Colombia 
CHARTER SERVICE TO ALL LATIN AMERICA 


AIR FREIGHT SPECIALISTS 


. consult us regarding your air freight 
transportation problems. We are equipped 
to advise you in and handle for you 
every phase of international forwarding. 


Use the services of Intra-Mar with its own 
branch offices throughout Latin America 


Bogota, Barranquilla, Cali, Medellin. Santiago de Chile. Havana, La Paz, 
Guayaquil, Lima, Caracas, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 


Sao Paulo 
Agents in Switzerland Agents in Italy 
JACKY. MAEDER & CO. JACKY, MAEDER & CO. 
Head Office: BASLE Head Office: MILAN 


9 Branch Offices ll Branch Offices 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL OTHER PRINCIPAL 
WORLD TRADE CENTERS 
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REPORT ON THE AIR FREIGHT FORWARDER CASE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The certificated carriers claim that 
the forward rs will serve only the larger 
traffic generating centers and will leave 
to the underlying carriers the task of 
soliciting and handling the less profit- 
able air cargo at the minor points. The 
forwarders themselves agrce that they 
do not expect to solicit business in the 
small communities excepting those adja- 
cent to their major operational centers. 
Traffic from the smaller points will be 
served by them only upon request and 
then as a matter of accommodation. 
The forwarder can derive no profit 
from this type of business. The for- 
warder admittedly needs bulk ship- 
ments, preferably full planeload lots, in 
order to render the utmost service to 
the shipper and produce a profit for 
himself. 

United’s (United Air Lines’) operat- 
ing experience shows that 96.8 percent 
of all its cargo moved to and from 14 
large cities. It is axiomatic that the 
bulk of all air cargo will be generated 
in the great industrial centers, and 
there the solicitation efforts not only 
of the forwarders but of the carriers 
themselves will be concentrated. The 


ceeds that from west to east. United’s 
experience shows that 81.9 percent of 
its cargo was westbound <s against 18.1 
percent eastbound. The effect upon the 
directional flow of traffic of the freight 
forwarders’ activities cannot be esti- 
mated. Undoubtedly, the flow of traf- 
fic is controlled more by the laws of 
economics as they relate to the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods than 
by any efforts that may be put forth 
by the direct or the indirect air car- 
riers. Moreover, forwarders are inter- 
ested as much as the direct carriers in 
the two directional flow of traffic and 
it is illogical to assume that they will 
emphasize one-way operations. In fact 
one of the applicants, Airborne Co- 
ordinators, testified that its operations 
began with the shipment of planelozds 
of flowers from the West Coast to the 
Cleveland area, and its Cleveland cargo 
business had grown so that it nearly 
equaled that of the three large cer- 
tificated air carriers serving that city. 
The record discloses also that many of 
the applicants are located in the west- 
ern part of the United States, and that 
their main interest is to develop and 


early evening hours. Statistics fur- 
nished by these same carriers ... show 
that there already is a heavy con- 
centration of traffic after 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon. The forwarders and 
REA assert that in New York <nd 
other great cargo producing centers 
the great volume of traffic becomes 
available for shipment late in the aft- 
erncon. This, they claim, is due to the 
practices of the manufacturers whom 
they serve. In a great majority of 
cases, manufacturing processes are 
timed so that the finished product 
will be completed and ready for dis- 
posal at or near the end of the working 
day. This is particularly true of the 
garment industry and naturally results 
in a heavy traffic load in the late 
<fternoon. These are conditions which 
neither the underlying carrier nor the 
forwarder can change and to which the 
traffic carrier will have to accommo- 
date itself. It cannot be expected that 
the practices of the manufacturing in- 
dustry will be modified to meet the 
convenience of the carrier. 

It is the practice of the forwarders 
to gather up shipments throughout the 
day and hold them for consolidation 
and release at or near the end of the 


"Commissioner Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Commission pointed out. . . that in rail- 
road transportation operating under tariffs providing reasonable spreads, the forwarders had helped 
the railroads financially. The same reasoning would apply to air freight forwarding were the air car- 
riers to restore spreads based on actual differences in costs of operations." 


surface forwarders now operate out 
of more than 150 points in the United 
States which generate the great bulk 
of all cargo business. These great cen- 
ters will be fully covered by the solici- 
tation efforts of the forwarders and 
the small amount of business which 
they could produce from the lessez 
communities would not be advanta- 
geous to their operations. Certainly 
no great solicitation effort is going to 
be put forth either by the forwarders 
or by the carriers to produce or to 
develop air cargo in the vast number 
of communities which, according. to 
United’s figures, go to make up the 
3.2 percent and less of the cargo traffic 
which originates and terminates out- 
side of the large industrial cities. 

The statistics produced by the cer- 
tificated carriers indicate that cargo 
traffic from east to west greatly ex- 
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handle consolidated shipments from 
west to east. With the steady increase 
of industrial operations along the Pa- 
cific Coast, the east-west traffic un- 
balance will be taken care of by the 
natural operation of economic laws and 
will not be affected either advanta- 
geously or disadvantageously by freight 
forwarder operations. The direct air 
carriers, through proper rate adjust- 
ments, can encourage the shipment of 
fresh fruits, vegetables, flowers, and 
other West Coast products, and thus 
do much to overcome the unfavorable 
directional unbalance of traffic. This 
power rests with the carriers and can- 
not be affected materially by any ef- 
forts the forwarders may exert. 

The certificated carriers complain 
that the operation of the freight for- 
warders will lead to a heavy concentra- 
tion of traffic in the late afternoon or 
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business day. This disrupts and inter- 
feres with the efforts of the certificated 
carriers to fill the cargo spaces on all 
flights of their passenger carrying 
planes. For the convenience of the 
certificated carriers using combination 
cargo and passenger planes an even 
distribution of traffic throughout the 
day is most desirable. The only other 
manner in which they can fill all 
cargo space in the various scheduled 
flights is through the creation of a 
cargo bank, but that is not practicable 
because it means a backing up of cargo 
and a long delay for some of the ship- 
ments in bank. 

The forwarders claim that they will 
generate enough new business so that 
there will be cargo available at all 
hours of the day and they insist that 
through their efforts the cargo poten- 
tial will be developed to such an extent 
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that all the air carriers will handle 
air freight in strictly cargo-planes, 
thus freeing the passenger planes and 
the passenger traffic from the delays 
and the inconveniences incident to the 
hendling of passengers and freight on 
the same vehicle. (Read The Indis- 
pensable Middle Man, September, 1947 
A.T.) 

If, as is being suggested, first-class 
mail and parcel post are made avail- 
able for air transportation, the diffi- 
culty of the certificated carriers in this 
respect will be largely answered. Pass- 
enger flights must be timed to meet 
the convenience of passenger traffic, 
and schedules should not be delayed 
nor modified in order to load and un- 
load the comparatively small volume 
of air freight that they are able to 
accommodate. One of the faults of the 
airlines is that their flights are not 
operated on schedule. This is shown 
in the record and was pointed to with 
emphasis in the report issued January 
1, 1948, by the President’s Air Policy 
Commission. As air cargo develops in 
volume, the tendency will be toward 
their carrying cargo on planes designed 
specifically for that service and passen- 
ger planes will then be used primarily 
to carry passengers, luggage, mail and 
emergency express. Under those cir- 
cumstances, such concentration of 
traffic as might be due to the freight 
forwarders’ activities will cause no 
embarrassment to the direct air car- 
riers. In the meantime, the incon- 
venience, if any, to the certificated air 
carriers will not be great. 


The certificated carriers express a 
fear that the air freight forwarders, if 
authorized, will be in a position to 
control large volumes of traffic and 
will use their power to divert that 
traffic from one carrier to another in 
an effort to procure favors. To avoid 
this shifting of cargo, two of the cer- 
tificated carriers stated that in self- 
protection they would be required to 
maintain constant contact with all 
major shippers, especially those being 
served through forwarders. The for- 
warders assert that they will select 
the carrier which will give them the 
nicst expeditious and most convenient 
service and that cargo will be shifted 
from one carrier to another only in 
case the second carrier can provide a 
better service. Regulations by the 
Board will prevent the granting of any 
favors by a carrier, and the fear of 
the air carriers that they will be sub- 
jected to undue pressures seems ill 


founded. The forwarders also will be 
under regulation and it cannot be an- 
ticipated that they will seek preferences 
from the air catriers which, if granted, 
would subject both to disciplinary ac- 
tion by the Board. Such pressure as 
a forwarder might bring could also be 
exercised by any large shipper. Surely 
the air carriers do not expect any air 
freight forwarder to attain a size that 
will enable it to exert an irresistible 
pressure. 

The forwarders maintain that they 
will increase the total of air cargo by 
developing its potential and that the 
air transportation industry will have 
more freight to transport than ever 
before in is history. The shifting of 
cargo from one carrier to another will 
have no bearing on the over-all air 
cargo total and will provide the strong- 
est incentive for competition between 
the carriers and should lead to greater 
perfection in airport-to-airport serv- 
ices. 

The certificated carriers assert that 
there is another type of diversion 
which will result from freight for- 


warder operations. Cargo from the 
smaller communities will be moved to 
consolidation centers by the freight 
forwarders in motor vehicles rather 
than through the services of the air 
carriers who serve these smaller com- 
munities. Forwarder cargo will un- 
doubtedly be carried from some such 
localities by motor truck, but it is 
doubtful if much of this traffic would 
ever move by air. Carrier service to 
these smaller points is usually limited 
and the few scheduled operations fre- 
quently do not meet the shipping re- 
quirements of the industries which 
produce the traffic. The trunk-line air 
carriers would not get any large share 
of this business unless it were trans- 
ported by other means to the larger 
communities where it can be placed 
aboard their flights. 

The ultimate objective of the air 
freight forwarders will be to get cargo 
moved to destination in the quickest 
possible time. They stated that if 
cargo can be transported by truck so 
as to reach the consolidation point 
quicker or at a more convenient hour 
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than if it were transported by air, 
then it will be moved by truck and 
the advantage in the end will accrue to 
the air transportation industry. Such 
traffic as can be handled economically 
and expeditiously over the air carriers 


serving the smaller communities will 


be so handled. 


The certificated air carriers express 
another fear — that the surface freight 
forwarders, if authorized to operate in 
air, will divert cargo from air to sur- 
face transportation. This fear was not 
supported by any facts of record. The 
transportation of cargo by air is a 
new and undeveloped field of cargo 
transportation whose greatest potential 
lies in the cergo now being moved in 
surface transportation. As the ability 
of the airlines to carry air cargo in- 
creases, as better means of transport- 
ing air cargo becomes available, and 
as air cargo costs decrease, more and 
more merchandise now moving by 
surface means will move by air. The 
surface forwarder applicants in this 
case, if not authorized to engage in 
air freight forwarding, will continue 


graphical area over which this type 
of cargo may be distributed. The en- 
larged area affords new outlets to the 
producer and gives to the air carrier 
a type of cargo that is not subject to 
diversion to the less speedier means 
of transportation. 


The certificated carriers point out 
that in their surface operations for- 
warders have been able to save the 
shipper five or more days of transit 
time between the East and West Coasts. 
In air transportation savings of this 
character are not to be found. The 
only savings which the forwarder can 
accomplish will be limited to those 
which are due to a more rapid and 
efficient pick-up and delivery service 
and to special handling in connection 
with transfers between air carriers, or 
between air and surface carriers in 
coordinated service. Since most of the 
complaints as to air cargo service have 
been directed toward the faulty ground 
handling of air cargo, it is safe to 
assume that the forwarders will be 
able to provide better ground handling 
than the carriers themselves have fur- 


air carrier it can be delivered to its 
destination without further handling. 
The carrier is saved the necessity of 
making numerous stops en route or of 
providing an elaborate pick-up sery- 
ice. The forwarder having once col- 
lected a sizable shipment will route it 
by the most direct air service and wil] 
get the benefit of a fast, thorough 
operation. The ability to so route a 
shipment will help materially in lessen- 
ing transit time. The forwarder in- 
sists that because of these factors, in 
many cases he will be able to effect 
savings in transit time measured not 
in days but in hours and minutes 
which in air transportation are pro- 
portionately as great as the savings 
which now take place because of the 
forwarder’s activities in surface trans- 
portation. 

The freight forwarders assert further 
that their activities will be limited to 
air freight. They are not particularly 
interested in air express and will only 
render air express service as a matter 
of accommodation to their customers. 
Air express is the expedited service 


"The basic principles of cargo transportation are the same irres 
problem that has to be solved so far as the shipper is concerned is 


his place of business to the door of the consignee." 


a9 8 of the carrier used. The 


ow best to get his goods from 


their surface operations and will exert 
their utmost influence to retain all 
their present traffic and to develop as 
much new surface business as is pos- 
sible. If authority is granted them in 
this proceeding their efforts will at 
least be divided. The logical conclusion 
is that if the surface freight forward- 
ers are authorized to operate as air 
freight forwarders, any diversion that 
occurs will be from surface carriers to 
air carriers and that the customers 
they serve in their surface operations 
will be the potential from which much 
of their air cargo will be derived. 


The forwarders assert that the air 
carriers’ fears of diversion are ground- 
less and point out that there is a 
large air cargo potential which is not 
available for surface transportation 
which will be developed if they are 
permitted to operate. This potential 
consists principally of  perishables, 
which require speedy delivery. The 
time limit on flowers, fruits, frozen 
foods, meats, drugs, baby chicks, and 
many other articles of merchandise is 
definitely fixed, and the speed of the 
air carrier serves to enlarge the geo- 


nished. It is the feature of cargo 
transportation in which they have had 
the most experience and are the most 
expert. 

Many of the delays in air cargo about 
which shippers have complained have 
to do with the deplaning of cargo at 
points short of the final destination. 
Instances were cited in which there 
had been delays of as much as 10 
days end in which shipments had been 
misplaced at terminal depots. Because 
of the extreme interest which the for- 
warders have in expediting all ship- 
ments they stated that special atten- 
tion will be given to these details and 
each shipment will be followed closely 
from the time of its origin through 
to its ultimate delivery. 

The forwarders will consume some 
time in effecting consolidations. They 
insisted, however, that no shipments 
would be held more than 12 hours, 
and that the holding of shipments to 
enable them to produce planeload lots 
or large bulk-lots would not neces- 
sarily increase the over-all time of 
transit because once the bulk shipment 
or plane load is accepted by the 


which will be provided by REA or by 
some other agency for that class of 
goods which require the most expedi- 
tious transportation. The air forward- 
ers do not expect to compete in speed 
with this service but do believe that 
they will be able to furnish a faster 
service than is provided by the air 
freight service of certificated air car- 
riers and that this ability will enable 
them to generate a substantial air 
cargo business. Certainly competition 
between the forwarders and the cer- 
tificated carriers would produce for 
the shipper a better and a faster air 
cargo service than is now available to 
him. If the forwarder could not render 
that faster service then one of his 
strongest selling arguments would be 
lost. 

The certificated carriers assert that 
the air freight forwarders will offer 
the public no improved service in con- 
nection with the tracing of shipments 
or the settlement of claims. The cer- 
tificated carriers and the forwarders 
each claim that they will be able to 
give the public better service than the 
other in these two respects. The cer- 
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tificated carriers assert that the for- 
warders would have to come to them 
to get the information necessary to 
locate shipments, and to make de- 
cisions relative to adjustments in case 
of damaged or delayed shipments. The 
forwarders assert that since so much 
of the transportation process is tied 
in with pick-up, delivery, transfer, and 
motor carrier coordinated services, the 
forwarders themselves are in the best 
position to get tracing and claims in- 
formation through the motor carrier 
agencies who usually perform these 
services. 

There is some merit to each of these 
claims, but the tracing of shipments 
and the settlement of claims is such 
a small part of the over-all transpor- 
tation service that the controversy as 
to which could perform it best is of 
little consequence. There can be little 
difference, if any, in the services ren- 
dered by either and the final result 
would depend more upon the energy 
and diligence of the party involved 
than upon any special fitness or ability 
to perform the particular service. 

As heretofore pointed out, carriers 
insist that their solicitation expenses 
will not be reduced because of the for- 
warders’ activities for the reason that 
it will be necessary for them to main- 
tain contact with all the individual 
shippers. The duplication of solicita- 
tion efforts which would result is an 
economic waste and undoubtedly will 
tend to disappear as air freight for- 
warder operations become more firmly 
established. Since the forwarders stand 
in the relationship of shippers to the 


air carriers, the carriers will become 
more interested in soliciting their busi- 
ness and in getting new business than 
in attempting to induce forwarders’ 
customers to ship through the carriers’ 
direct cargo service. Otherwise there 
would be active competition between 
the carriers and the forwarders for the 
same available cargo. The surface car- 
riers have found it more advantageous 
and more profitable to work with the 
forwarders rather than against them, 
and the same development can be ex- 
pected in the field of air cargo. The 
record shows that the air cargo poten- 
tial of the nation has scarcely been 
touched and that there is a fertile field 
for solicitation on the part of the car- 
riers, as well as of the forwarders, with- 
out any duplication of effort. 

The certificated carriers state that the 
consolidation of shipments by the for- 
warders will not reduce their costs but 
will cause embarrassment to them. 
They state that their primary purpose 
is to fill the cargo space of their pas- 
senger-carrying planes, and that the 
consolidation of shipments into large 
bulk will therefore be disadvantageous. 
As they now operate, it is frequently 
necessary for large shipments to be 
divided between one or more flights and 
the operations of the forwarders would 
accentuate this condition. Based on this 
premise the certificated carriers state 
that it is more economical for them 
to handle small shipments than to 
handle large shipments. They assert 
that they can handle 160 100-pound 
shipments at no greater cost than they 
can handle one 16,000-pound shipment 


made up of 160 different packages. 
They say that the loading and unload- 
ing operations are exactly the same, 
and that the billing and paper work are 
being done at spare mcments by em- 
ployees already om their payroll. The 
certificated carriers have made no 
studies and presented no statistics to 
support this conclusion, but stated that 
it is necessary for them to maintain 
staffs sufficient to handle peak loads 
and that the extra services incidental 
to handling small shipments can be 
performed by their employees at times 
when otherwise they would be idle. 
This position is contradictory to that 
of the exclusive cargo carriers who 
State that their experience has shown 
that there is a decided saving to them 
through the presentation of bulk ship- 
ments. 

The conclusion of the exclusive cargo 
carriers was supported by the only 
witness in the case who had made an 
actual cost study, based on experience. 
In cargo operations in the Newark- 
New York area, this operator, from 
November, 1946 to July, 1947, had han- 
died a total of over 15 million pounds 
of air freight, including not only 
the ordinary type of cargo, but items 
of an unusual nature, such as 
live animals, tractors, small aircraft, 
and diesel generators weighing 12,000 
pounds. Service had been rendered to 
28 air carriers, including certificated, 
non-certificated, domestic, and foreign 
operators. Based on this experience 
and on additional research to deter- 
mine whether or not there is any ap- 
preciable difference in the cost of 
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handling planeload and _less-than- 
planeload shipments the following con- 
clusion was reached: The cost of load- 
ing and unloading planeload cargo 
was taken as a unit. Compared to 
this the cost of loading and unloading 
consolidated less-than-planeload ship- 
ments was found to be 2.5 times 
greater, and the cost of loading and 
unloading single shipments was found 
to be 6.1 times greater. The ratio 
then between the cost of cargo treat- 
ment for the different types of cargo, 
is represented by the ratio of 6.1-2.5-1, 
representing, respectively, single ship- 
ments, consolidated LPL shipments, 
and planeload shipments. 


The certificated carriers state that 
by engaging in pick-up and delivery 
service the forwarders will dilute the 
available cargo traffic and impose 
upon the carriers a higher per unit 
pick-up and delivery cost. This con- 
tention may be true. Under the pick- 
up and delivery contracts which have 
been executed by ACI the trucker is 
obligated to serve the certificated direct 
cir carrier only. If the same trucker’s 
service is not to be made available to 
the forwarders, then the forwarder 
would have to operate a competing 


few instances, and only a very few of 
the applicants in this proceeding stated 
that they expected to offer the shipper 
any savings. These few testified early 
in the case and based their proposals 
on air tariffs then in effect which 
showed sizable spreads in rates be- 
tween small and large shipments. With 
the elimination of intermediate spreads 
in the tariffs which became effective 
August 1, 1947, all hope of offering the 
shippers any savings had to be aban- 
doned by all the forwarders. 


The forwarders must charge the 
shipper a higher rate than the ship- 
per would have to pay the carrier. This 
rate can only be justified if the for- 
warder renders an added service. If 
that service is not rendered, and if the 
forwarders can offer the shipper no 
edvantages over the services provided 
by the carriers, then under the eco- 
nomic laws of competition they shouid 
soon cease to exist. 

The very fact that there are so many 
applicants in this case who are still 
pressing their claims indicates a firm 
belief that they have a service to offer 
at a price which the public is willing 
to pay. The shipper will always be 
able to cease paying this added cost, 


The basic principles of cargo trans- 
portation are the same irrespective of 
the carrier used. The problem that has 
to be solved so far as the shipper is 
ecncerned is how best to get his goods 
from his place of business to the door 
of the consignee. In making his selec- 
tion of a suitable carrier many factors 
are taken into consideration, and these 
include speed, price, convenience, de- 
pendability, and adaptability. If the 
shipper can get the service he requires, 
it makes little difference to him 
whether, the act of transportation is 
performed by a steamship line, a rail- 
road, a motor carrier, or an airline. 

The difference between these forms 
of transportation relate more specific- 
ally to the type of the unit of carriage 
that is used and the technological 
preblems involved in getting those 
units from one place to another. The 
motor carrier is subject to many of 
the same limitations as the rair carrier 
when compared with the railroad in- 
dustry. The motor carrier like the 
airline does not have the large freight 
carrying units, does not have the in- 
terline switching possibilities, and does 
not have the numerous tariff classifi- 
cations. The air carrier is subject to 


"The surface carriers have found it more advantageous and more profitable to work with the 
forwarders than against them, and the same development can be expected in the field of air cargo." 


pick-up and delivery service and the 
traffic would be diluted and it might 
be that the carriers’ costs would be in- 
creased. On the other hand, if the 
air carrier and the forwarder could 
use the same trucker costs should be 
lowered. 

It may be that the air freight for- 
warder will develop enough new busi- 
ness and incite enough competition 
from the certificated carrier that the 
volume of the carriers’ pick-up and 
delivery service will not be affected. 
Since the carriers are already losing 
money on their pick-up and delivery 
operations it might be advantageous 
for them to use the forwarder service 
for all this type of business. The whole 
matter of what effect the forwarder 
operations will have on the carriers’ 
pick-up and delivery costs is so tenu- 
ous as to justify the drawing of no 
conclusions. 


The air freight forwarder would not 
reduce the shippers’ costs for trans- 
portation. In fact they do not do that 
in surface transportation, except in a 
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because there will be available to him 
the carriers’ own service, and he surely 
should have the opportunity of decid- 
ing for himself whether or not he 
wants the more expensive service. 

The air freight forwarders, if au- 
thorized to operate, will have to pay 
the carriers’ full tariff rates, which, if 
scientifically constructed, will give the 
carrier proceeds sufficient to cover his 
costs and a reasonable profit. 

Commissioner Eastman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pointed 
out . . . that in railroad transporta- 
tion operating under tariffs providing 
reasonable spreads, the forwarders had 
helped the railroads financially. The 
same reasoning would apply to air 
freight forwarding were the air car- 
riers to restore spreads based on actual 
differences in costs of operations. 

As pointed out by the certificated 
carriers, there are operational differ- 
ences between the various types of 
carriers but whether these differences 
are sufficient to invalidate conclusions 
in this proceeding based on analogy is 
open to considerable doubt. 
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more restrictions as to bulk and load- 
ing techniicalities than either the rail- 
road or the motor carrier. The air 
carrier is burdened with high cost op- 
erations and expensive units of car- 
riage, and there are other important 
differences. 

Airports are usually far removed 
from city centers and air carriers are 
more than any others subjected to ir- 
regularity and interruption of sched- 
ules due to weather or mechanical dif- 
ficulties. The air carriers consequently 
demand more service in the way of 
pick-up and delivery, and need sub- 
stituted service to a much greater ex- 
tent than is required in any form of 
surface transportation. The air car- 
riers reach a much smaller number of 
points than are served by the surface 
carriers and therefore require coor- 
dination of air and ground services in 
order to obtain the fullest coverage. 

In this proceeding there was little, 
if any, complaint reflecting upon the 
airport-to-airport cargo services of the 
air carriers which are the services most 
affected by the operational differences, 
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but many complaints were expressed 
as to delays which have occurred while 
the air cargo was in a ground status. 
Delays occur at terminals when mer- 
chandise is not promptly billed and 
joaded. Delays occur at transfer points 
when shipments are unloaded from 
one carrier and then not promptly 
picked up by the succeeding carrier. 
Delays occur at destination airports 
when the merchandise is not immedi- 
ately picked up for delivery or trans- 
ferred to a connecting surface carrier 
for further carriage. Delays in trans- 
fer of cargo to other means of trans- 
portation occur when for some reason 
there are flight interruptions or where 
air cargo is deplaned in order that 
passengers Or mail may be taken on. 


The great majority of air shipments 
are handled without any of the de- 
lays such as have been referred to, but 
enough delays do occur to seriously 
affect the air cargo transportation 
business and any steps that will help 
the air carriers to reduce their num- 
ber will be helpful to the industry. 

The surface forwarders, particularly, 
are experienced and are experts in the 
ground handling of all types of ship- 
ments. These applicants who expect 


to act exclusively as air freight for- . 


warders have indicated that they will 
follow the general pattern set by the 
surface forwarders and will employ 
personnel skilled in forwarding activi- 
ties. ‘The success of the forwarders 
depends entirely upon their ability to 
render prompt and efficient service. 
To the certificated airlines the ground 
handling of cargo and related func- 
tions are but minor incidents in a 
great transportation service, and the 
carriers’ success or failure does not 
depend, except to a very slight degree, 
upon the manner in which these 
functions are performed. The analogy 
between the type of service which the 
forwarders propose to perform in air 
transportation and the services which 
are now being performed by forward- 
ers in surface transportation is suf- 
ficiently great to justify a conclusion 
that the services of the air freight for- 
warder would be of value to the pub- 
lic and to the direct air carriers. 

The public interest in and need for 
the air express services of REA is sup- 
ported by evidence of the same type 
and character as that which supports 
the need for the air freight forward- 
ers’ services. REA has the additional 
advantage of having been engaged for 


more than 19 years in air express op- 
erations. 

In opposing an extension or enlarge- 
ment of REA’s authorization, the cer- 
tificated carriers contend that REA’s 
operating methods and practices have 
militated against the full development 
of the air express potential. The vol- 
ume of air express produced and the 
rate of its growth establish a strong 
presumtion in REA’s favor that past 
operations under the joint efforts of 
REA and the carriers have provided a 
satisfactory air cargo carrying service. 
The steady increase in air express 
traffic has continued up to the latest 
date for which statistics are available, 
and this increase has continued des- 
pite the fact that the certificated car- 
riers have set up and are carrying on 
their so-called freight services at rates 
less than half those charged for the 
services provided through REA. Of 
particular significance in this regard 
is the fact that these freight services 
closely resemble the services which the 
carriers perform for REA. Express and 
freight are frequently carried on the 


same plane and receive the same 
handling by the carriers’ employees 
while in the carriers’ custody. Air ex- 
press, however, does under the con- 
tract have certain space priorities and 
ordinarily is given loading preference, 
which with REA’s ground services re- 
sult in the more expeditious transpor- 
tation. 

In respect of advertising REA has 
ccoperated fully with the air carriers, 
and the amount spent on advertising 
air express in recent years has ex- 
ceeded the emount which REA has 
spent in advertising rail express. Ac- 
tually REA has little or no control 
over the amount spent in advertising 
air express since such exepnditures 
must be approved by the Air Traffic 
Committee. The issue of whether 
REA’s program of using the same 
salesman for both rail and air solici- 
tation, as opposed to the carriers’ sug- 
gestion that such functions be separ- 
ated, is argumentative. Possibly a 
greater volume of express would have 
moved by air under the suggested plan 
of the carriers, but there is no evidence 
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of record sufficient to warrant a con- 
clusion that REA’s practices in this 
regard seriously impeded development 
of the air mcvement. Accordingly, 
there is no basis upon which to con- 
clude that REA’s practices from an 
advertising and solicitation standpoint 
have seriously militated against the 
full development of the air express 
potential. 

With respect to REA’s costs for 
handling air express and the carriers’ 
claim that the level of these costs has 
prevented reduction in air express 
rates to the public with a consequent 
retarding effect on the development 
of traffic, the record contains no con- 
vincing factual data to substantiate 
such a claim. The cost figures per 
ton-mile for recent months were con- 
tained in statistics furnished by REA; 
the carriers presented no contrary data 
—in fact some stated that they did 
not know what their own costs were 
for handling air express or air freight. 
Under these circumstances, it is not 
possible to arrive at a conclusion as 
to the reasonableness of REA’s costs. 
On the other hand, there is evidence 
that REA on a number of occasions 
suggested to the carriers that reduc- 
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their ownership of all of REA’s stock 
and control of its directorate, are in a 
position to influence its policies, the 
only factual data tending to support 
the claim of the carriers is that de- 
scribed previously relating to REA’s 
allocation of certain indirect expenses. 


The history of past operations has 
been that REA has in general produced 
as much air express as the carriers 
have been equipped to handle. There 
has been no serious conflict between 
the rail movement and the air move- 
ment and consequently no reason for 
the ra.lroads to resort to the exercise 
of the restrictive control inherent in 
their relationship with REA. In fact, 
the incentive in this regard, insofar 
as past conditions are concerned, would 
probably have been toward the en- 
couragement of air express. The con- 
tracts between REA and the air carriers 
guarantee a profit to the railroads, and 
the cargo capacity of aircraft in opera- 
tion has been small as compared to 
the capacity of the railroads and the 
volume moved by rail. 

The instances in which the account- 
ants employed by the carriers found 
that the practices of REA were subject 
to criticism were not for such number 


son why the cost of providing air 
express services by REA should not be 
the concern of REA only, and the ade- 
quacy of the return to the carriers the 
concern of the carriers only. However, 
it does not appear that the parties can 
bargain in this respect and toward 
such a result so long as the air carriers 
retain control of determining the air 
express tariff rates to the shippers as 
stated in the tariffs filed by REA. Under 
such an arrangement it is only natura] 
that REA, since it does not exercise 
control over the rates to be stated in 
the tariff, should insist that its costs 
be guaranteed. If this situation was 
reversed, that is, if the rates stated in 
the tariffs were determined and fixed 
by REA, the carriers would be entitled 
to demand a return high enough to 
cover their costs and return a profit, 
Such a rate of return could be ascer- 
tained with a reasonable margin of 
security by the carriers and reduced to 
a ton-mile basis, to be paid to them 
by REA on such a basis. Under such 
an arrangement the accounting prac- 
tices of neither party would have to be 
the subject of concern to the other. 


The claim of the carriers that when 
Air Cargo, Inc., is in full operation 


"The fact that there are so many applicants in this case who are still pressing their claims indi- 
cates a firm belief that they have a service to offer at a price which the public is willing to pay. 
The shipper will always be able to cease paying the added cost, because there will be available to 
him the carriers’ own service and he surely should have the opportunity of deciding for himself 
whether or not be wants the more expensive service." 


tions be made in air express tariff 
rates, but these proposals generally be- 
came involved with counter proposals 
by the carriers that REA’s costs should 
be reduced. The only actual reduction 
in express rates in recent years was 
one of approximately 11% percent 
which became effective in January, 
1946. Consequently it appears that if 
there has been a failure in the de- 
velopment of air express traceable to 
the level of rates which have been 
charged to the shipper, such failure 
cannot be held to be the sole respon- 
sibility of REA, but must be equally 
shared by the carriers. 


The only other contention of the 
carriers which requires consideration 
is their assertion that the intimate 
relationship between REA and the Lail- 
roads has had an adverse effect on the 
development of the air express poten- 
tial. Although the railroads, through 


or character as to reflect any intent 
or purpose on the part of REA to 
favor the railroads. It is significant 
that, although the air carriers brought 
the accountants’ report into this case, 
they did not present it to REA except 
at the request of REA’s president some 
seven months after its issuance. and 
even then did not follow it up with 
any conferences or suggestions that 
REA’s accounting practices be changed, 
or that the air express agreements be 
legally clarified as the accountants had 
suggested. 


As long as the matter of distributing 
the income from the handling of air 
express between. REA and the carriers 
includes the necessarily complicated 
rrovisions for the deduction of “out- 
of-pocket expenses” by REA, there will 
exist uncertainties between the parties 
as to the accuracy of the ultimate dis- 
tribution. There appears to be no rea- 


there will be no need for the services 
of REA and the air freight forwarders 
has not been established. Even if Air 
Cargo, Inc., accomplishes the goal it 
has established for itself, it will still 
fall short of rendering the complete 
service now performed by REA, and 
will not include many of the services 
which the air freight forwarders pro- 
pose to render. As set forth earlier, 
ACI’s_ services will not include any 
solicitation, routing, or consolidation 
services, will not include the prepara- 
tion of bills of lading or any other 
services ordinarily performed by 4a 
shipper’s traffic agent, and will not 
afford the shipper a one-agency trans- 
portation service. Its activities are 
l mited strictly to the establishment of 
pick-up and delivery services which are 
performed by ACI for each carrier in- 
dividually. Thus, even assuming that 
Air Cargo, Inc., will accomplish all 
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that it has set out to do, it will not 
completely take the place of REA or 
perforin the functions of a forwarder. 
It has already found it necessary to 
establish special rates for what it 
designates as special services such as 
Sunday and holiday services, which 
REA has always rendered on a 24-hour 
pasis and at no add.tional charge. 

There is evidence on the part of the 
carriers something less than complete 
confidence that ACI will accomplish 
what it has set out to do, as disclosed 
by their request that REA be permitted 
to continue operat.ng exactly as it is 
now until they are ready to “take over” 
with ACI, and they are far from 
definite in estimating when this final 
step can be accomplished. The experi- 
mental aspects of ACI are further dis- 
closed in connection with its plans to 
establish consolidated cargo terminals. 
At the time of the hearing one such 
terminal service was in operation, at 
Detroit, and four other similar terminals 
were planned for New York, Newark, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. (See 
September, 1947 A.T.) However, no other 
consolidated cargo terminals are to be 
established until ACI and the carriers 
can study the results obtained from 
the operations at the cities named. 
Lack of faith in the ability to substitute 
the services of ACI for those of REA 
and the forwarders is aslo shown by 
the insistence of the carriers that ACI 
is not and will not be an indirect air 
carrier. To date the activities of ACI 
in connection with pick-up and de- 
livery services have been limited to 
acting only as agent for the certificated 
carriers in negotiating contracts. 

On the other hand, the continuation 
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of REA’s operations and the entrance 
of freight forwarders into air trans- 
portat.on will not prevent the carriers 
from going forward with their plans 
in connection with ACI. The operations 
of REA and the forwarders will, how- 
ever, comprise vigorous competition for 
ACI, with the resultant advantages to 
the public in improved and more 
efficient services that are inherent in 
such competition. 

The requirements of the national 
defense should be given consideration. 
The logistics of war relate more to the 
transportation of materiel than of per- 
sonnel. The President’s Air Policy 
Commission and the Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board have both em- 
phasized the importance of the develor- 
ment of a commercial fleet of cargo- 
carrying planes. (See February, 1948 
A.T.) To support this fleet a strong air 
cargo industry must be developed and 
maintained. The forwarders and REA 
are in a position to aid in this de- 
velopment. A representative of the 
Navy testified in this proceeding that 
REA’s air services were used and that 
services similar to those provided by 
the forwarders were found essential 
during the late war. Those are addi- 
tional factors which ‘support the con- 
clusion that the services of REA and 
of the air freight forwarders are in 
the public interest. 

On the basis of the foregoing fin 
and conclusions and all the facts of 
record, it is recommended: (a) that 
freight forwarders be permitted to en- 
gage in air transportation as indirect 
air carriers, under the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act to the extent that 
such provisions can be applied; and 


(b) that REA be permitted te continue 
in its present status as an indirect air 
carrier under agreements with the 
direct air carriers, but that such agree- 
ments be revised so as to provide for 
payment by REA to the carriers of a 
stated rate per ton-mile for all air 
express transported by them. 

With respect to REA’s request that the 
authorization under which it operates 
be expanded so as to permit it to en- 
gage, as an indirect carrier, in the 
movement of so-called air freight, it 
apears to be desirable and necessary 
in the public interest to maintain the 
distinction between “air express” and 
“air freight.” So long as such distinction 
is maintained the fullest development 
of each type of air cargo will be ac- 
complished, if the efforts of the parties 
dealing in each of the services are not 
divided. There will always be an ele- 
ment of competition between the two 
types, which can best be preserved by 
discouraging the comingling in one 
agency of facilities for dealing in or 
with both. 

The usefulness of maintaining the 
distinction has been well demonstrated 
in the development of cargo transpor- 
tation. Railway express business had 
its inception in the utilization, at pre- 
mium rates, of the faster and more 
dependable schedules of the passenger 
trains, and a substantial volume of 
express is still transported via these 
facilities even though it has grown to 
such proportions as to justify the utili- 
zation of complete trains which have 
no accommodations for passengers, but 
which move with the same precedence 
as fast passenger trains. In air trans- 
portation the operation of passenger- 
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carrying schedules will always be ac- 
companied by an emphasis on speed 
and dependability, and the opportunity 
to utilize such schedules for the move- 
ment of cargo can always be sold at 
premium rates. The volume o: air 
express has already reached the point 
that permits the operation of aircraft 
carrying cargo only on schedules com- 
parable in speed and dependability with 
passenger schedules. 

In the Universal case, supra, the 
Board decided that the air freight 
,orwarder is an indirect air carrier and 
tu.erefore subject to regulaton under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. However, the 
regulatory provisions of the Act appear 
to have been specifically drawn with 
.ne purpose in mind of regulating the 
uirect carriers, and there are no regu- 
iatory provisions spec.fically relating 
to cir freight forwarders. Congress has 
spoken with regard to surface for- 
warders and its declared policy is set 
torth in Part IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The proVisions of Part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act are 
not applicable to air freight forwarders, 
but they do prov.de standards which 
may be used in their regulation. With 
exceptions in only two major prospects, 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 con- 
tains provisions under which a system 


Heavy freight skidded into position in- 
side the cargoplane on rollers and by 


rope pulleys. Cargo is a complete 
photographic developing room weighing 
more than 2,000 pounds. 


quired by the public convenience and 
necessity. Title IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, Section 410, directs the 


it appears that there should be no 
limitations upon the amount of com- 
petition among air freight forwardegs. 

There is an axiditional reason for 
avoiding the use of Section 401 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as the basis for 
issuing an authorization to an gir 
freight foiwarder, in that subsection 
(f) of Section 401 states that each 
certificate shall specify the termina} 
points and intermediate points, if any, 
between which the carrier is authorizeg 
to engage in air transportation. The 
very nature of the service which g 
fowarder provides precludes a specifj- 
cation of the service by te:minals and 
intermediate points. A fully adequate 
authorization would necessarily have to 
be coextensive with the entire air 
transportation pattern. Thus it appears 
that the only practical affirmative au- 
thorization to a forwarder should 
describe the extent of the authorization 
in terms of “the territory within which, 
and the territories from which and to 
which,” as provided for surface for- 
warders in Part IV. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that 
air freight forwarders be permitted toe 
operate under exemption codes pursu- 
ant to Section 1(2) of the Act, which 
will permit operations of these indirect 
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: Interstate Commerce Commission ito carriers under such regulations as ma 
of regulation conforming to that ap- issue a permit to any qualified appli- be set up pursuant to the applica 
plied to surface forwarders by Part IV cant if it finds that the applicant is provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of the Interstate Commerce Act can be “ready, able, and willing” to perform and under other supplementary regu- 
made “yg ye to air a a the proposed service, but there is no lations which are analogous to those 
bee any nm the provisions —— provision that it be made to appear provided by Part IV of the Interstate 
Cc a Aeronautics Act such ain “an that the proposed service is required Commerce Act, for such length of time 
requiring the posting and g 0 by the public convenience and ne- as those operations may continue to 
tariffs, specifying the duties imposed = cessity. On the contrary, the Commis- ___ be in the public interest, or until such 
upon carriers, and the extent to which sion is expressly enjoined from denying time as appropriate amendments are 
and the age in —o en ee a permit to an applicant solely on the — made to the Civil Aeronautics Act which 
be suspen me ay ot ane nnd almost § sround that the proposed service will will meet the deficiencies that now exist 
dentical in their phraseology with Part be in competition with that performed in not providing for an affirmative au- 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act. by any other freight forwarder. The  thorization of the indirect air carriers, 

The two instances of major impor- only requirement in this respect is While this is the principal deficiency 
; tance in which the Acts differ are: that the proposed service will be con- in the Civil Aeronautics Act as relates 
| (1) in the requirements that must be sistent with the public interest and the to indirect air carriers, the Board, after 
met before a person can be authorized national transportation policy. having been given full opportunity to 
to operate as a forwarder, and (2) in The provisions of Section 410 of Title  observe-indirect air carriers in opera 
the specification of the limitations on IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in tion, may give consideration to the 
the acquisition of control of a direct these respects coincide with the re- matter of recommending to Congress 
carrier by a forwarder. quirements that appear to be appro- that it enact proper legislation to cover 
The provisions of the Civil Aeronau- priate for application to air freight all phases of the authorization and 
tics Act applicable to the requirements forwarders. There is no sound reason regulation of the indirect air carrier, 
preceding an authorization are those why an applicant should be burdened Attached ... is a draft of a proposed 
contained in Section 401, being the with establishing that “the public con- economic regulation which incorporates 
same provisions which are applicable venience and necessity” require the the foregoing recommendations. This 
to direct air carriers. They include a proposed service when these require- draft corresponds closely to one which 
requirement that an applicant estab- ments have already been satisfactorily was considered by the Board and cif- 
lish that it is fit, will ng, and able to established with respect to air freight culated to interested parties under date 
perform the proposed transportation, forwarders in general, and since, as in of October 15, 1947, identified as Eco- 
and that such transportation is re- the case of surface freight forwarders, nomic Regulations Draft, Release No. 
iin pi. SOU! / H AMER A canes 
NOW! IT’S CHEAPER THAN EVER TO SHIP BY AIR! 
| Fast, dependable, daily service to 
| South America*...For cargo informa- 
) tion, contact your International Freight See 
Forwarder; Railway Express Agency, (Air Express Division) or 
. PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS (NC. 
write to Cargo Dept., Panagra, Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. For passenger ann 
information, consult your own Travel Agent or the nearest District, ania ae: 
" . ing Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Sales Office of Pan American World Airways. Brazil, Chile, Argentina 
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92. The material respects in which the 
attached draft differs from the draft 


The carrier control of forwarders in 
surface transportation has not inter- 
fered with the development of the 
freight forwarding industry, and has 
not been effective to eliminate or re- 
strain competit.on, and has not led to 
any monopolistic practices or tend- 
encies. The particular advantage of 
fermitting the air freight forwarders 
with surface carrier connect.ons to 
operate in the air freight forwarding 
field is that these organizations are 
well established with facilit.es and per- 
sonnel adequate to enable them to 
immediately engage in air freight for- 


The exclusive air freight forwarders 
who have been operating through 
agency or contract arrangements in 
the air transportation of property also 
have solicitors and other facilities which 
have been developed to such a degree 
that there will immediately be active 
and strenuous competition. Further- 
more, it is not to be overlooked that 
the surface forwarders if not permitted 
to operate in air transportation will 
st.ll continue in the surface forward- 
ing business and will be competing with 
the air freight forwarders for the 
marginal traffic that may be subject to 


Accordingly there appears to be no 
justification at this time for making 
any distinction between forwarders 
because of surface carrier affiliations. 

On the basis of the foregoing findings 
and conclusions and all the facts of 


e That the Board adopt a regulation 
permitting freight forwarders to en- 
gage in air transportation upon com- 


pliance with those provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act set forth in the 
+ + proposed regulation. 

e That the exemption order under 
which Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
now operates be continued in effect and 
expanded to permit REA to utilize the 
services of the non-certificated air cargo 
carriers also, and that Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., and the direct carriers 
undertake a revision of the contracts 
now in effect so as to provide for the 
payment by Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. to the air carriers a fixed amount 
per ton-mile of air express carried and 
so as to permit Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. to fix and determine the 
rates for air express which will be 
stated in the traiffs of REA. 

e That the Board recommend to Con- 
gress a appropriate amendment to the 


_ Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so as to 


provide for the issuance to freight for- 
warders of permitS authorizing them 
to engage in air transportation upon a 
showing that they are fit, willing and 
able to engage in such transportation 
but without the necessity of esablishing 
that the proposed service of any 
particular applicant is required by the 
public convenience and necessity pro- 
vided that it appears that said service 
will not be contrary to the Declaration 
of Policy in the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
e That further recommendations for 
additional legislation be withheld until 
the expiration of a reasonable period 
of experimentation ... 

e That the applications of the freight 
forwarders and Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. in this proceeding, except as set 
forth above, be denied. 


circulated on October 15, 1947, are: 
n for . A definition of air freight forwarder 
of the has been included and the phrase “air 
is for freight forwarder” has been substituted 
n air for the phrase “non-certified indirect 
ection cargo carriers.” 
each e The... draft specifies that no oper- 
‘minal ations shall be conducted until a valid 
f any, tariff has been posted and filed. 
orized e The ... draft requires forwarders to 
. The provide reasonable minimum amounts 
‘ich a of insurance against certain specified 
pecifi- contingencies. 
ls and e The ... draft requires payment of warding activities. 
equate transportation charges to carriers with- 
ave to in seven days. 
re air Of the applicants in this proceeding 
ppears 39 propose to engage only in air freight 
ve au- forwarding activities, 14 have surface 
should forwarding affiliations, four have rail- 
ization road affiliations, and 11 have other sur- 
which, face connections. Of the four appli- 
and to cants having railroad affiliations, two 
e for- are listed in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports as being among 
-d that the four large surface forwarders. The 
tted te other two of the four large surface 
pursu- forwarders do not have railroad affilia- 
which tions and are applicants. 
ndirect The adoption of a regulation in the diverson from air to surface. 
as may form ... will permit the operation in 
plicable air transportation of all air freight 
ics Act forwarders regardless of surface or rail 
y Tegu- affiliation. However, it will also require 
o those each air freight forwarder to disclose 
terstate all stock holdings of five percent or 
of time more and will thus make readily avail- record it is recommended: 
inue te able to the Board information indicat- 
til such ing any extension of control by a 
mts are surface carrier into the air carrier field. 
‘t which ‘ 
ow exist 
tive au- 
carriers, 
ficiency 
; relates 
rd, after 
unity to 
| opera- 
to the 
Congress 
to cover 
ion and 
carrier. 
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| é 
There is a much greater air frej 
U.S.-CANADA AIR CARGO POTENTIALS potential in the Vancouver Air F nal 
(Continued from Page 16) Area’s imports of fresh fruits and vege. 
tables from the United States and Latip 
America than there is in its exports to 
these countries, as elsewhere in Cana. 
da. This area is nearer to the winter. 
garden area of California and Arizona 
than are the other air freight areas of 
Canada, but not near enough to make 
successful air transportation of some 
vegetables now received from that area 
impracticable. 

In 1946 more than 55 per cent of 
Vancouver’s total imports of fruits and 
vegetables from the United States and 
Latin America originated in Califoinig, 


production consists of apples and pears, 
but an appreciable part consists of 
apricots, cherries, peaches, and other 
soft fruits, which are generally consid- 
ered suitable air candidates for ship- 
ments over relatively long distances. 


! tageously shipped by air freight. 
: 

| 

' High import tariffs in the United States 

) 


Although British Columbia stands 
third among the provinces of Canada in 
manufacturing, it produces only seven 
per cent of the total Canadian output of 
manufactured goods. As in the case of 
the Winnipeg Air Freight Area, this 
manufacturing is confined mostly to the 

lumbia’s production of soft fruits to processing of raw materials and the 

be marketed within the Dominion. That production of goods for local consump- 

part of the Province’s production of soft tion. It is extremely doubtful, there- 

fruit that is normally marketed fresh fore, whether any substantial quantity 

in the metropolitan centers of eastern of manufactured goods will be available 
: Canada probably could be advan- for export by air from this area. 


and Alaska cause most of British Co- 


Table 6 - Total carlot unloads of selected fruits and vegetables at Vancouver, 
1946 


As British Columbia produces large 
quantities of deciduous fruits, a greater 
proportion of the Vancouver Area’s to. 
tal receipts of fruits and vegetables 


eine tone Ob a FE raly ORE SY Oa from the United States consists of fresh 
prwner®y s bani mals wad Sng ze uel eel Wee EL ae ieee vegetables than is true of the receipts 
of the other air freight areas of Canada, 
No. | No. |No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. The total monthly receipts of cestilh 
Grapes Calif. 3] 31] 29 | 26] 22] lo} 122 selected fruits and vegetables at Van. 
a tna egy be bf Rect hay Beh, couver and the principal sources of sup- 
Calif. 5 12] 22] 26] 7] 20] 12] 10 | at} 4] 13] 155 ply of these commodities which haye 
Celery Cases. od 26] 26) 20) 12 2 2) 25) 154 most of the desirable characteristics of 
Lettuce Calif., Ariz. | 29 41] 45] 37 1 16 | 30] 32] 256 , , : 
Spinech Tex., Calif. 9 8! 10] 1 s| 4l air candidates are shown in Table 6. 
| aon Sapaelien. + Hain GAM. 4S od ed ee 1} a) 4 8 Higher Purchasing Power 
Mined frets ip oe = ; ' The Vancouver Area is more remote 
| — mga ane ; , k. . : é 4 ha a = from the industrial northeast section of 
haeetaine Calif. Wash. 12] 10] 1 23 the United States and has a.relatively 
Avecedes Calif., Fle. 1) 1 2 higher per capita purchasing power 
re “4 . at 3 : than any of the other air freight areas 
Mixed deciduous of Canada. For these reasons, it is 
Formed +g Wash. 11 20] 10 P - likely that a substantial demand for 
Canta loups Calif., Ariz. 23 | 27] 34 84 consumers’ goods by air freight can be 
ne atl A one : its : developed. The quantity of dresses, 
Plums Calif. ; 10} 7 17 women’s shoes, electrical appliances, 
— Ee ine RP e. machine parts, and so forth, hauled by 
ttined ‘iene Calif. Aris. 1] 3] 4 8 air freight probably will be governed 
Beans Calif. 1 1 by the quantity of merchandise avail 
omen a asada 8 8 able for southbound loads. 
Tangerines Fla. 2] 23) 25 The air freight potential available in 
nee SS. 0 SEM Me the immediate Vancouver Area for && 
ne ee 0 ts port to the United States is likely to be 
Total 76 | 96 | 110| 136] 119] 65 | 122] 133] 6s | 60 | 81] 146]1,209 quite small, because the total volume 
of exports trom the area is relatively 
IDominion Department of Agriculture, Canada, Marketing Service. small and only a comparatively small 
j ’ ——ae 
! VALUABLE HANDY IMPORTANT 
| 
| Still Available 


Arr TRANSPORTATION INDEX 


covering the years 1942 through 1947 


This comprehensive index, free upon request, is published as a special service to readers of ‘AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION the world over. Our supply is limited. Place your order today by mail, wire or telephone. 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 5 Telephone: WHitehall 4-2898 
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part of the total exports consists of com- 
modities having the desirable character- 
istics for air candidates. The fishing 
indusiry in the Vancouver Area prob- 
ably will prove to be the greatest single 
source of export air freight. Salmon 
and halibut are the most important 
types of fish taken in the coastal waters 
of British Columbia. Although most of 
these fish are canned, a substantial vol- 
ume is shipped by rail express and 
would be good air candidates at rates 
only slightly higher than rail express 
rates. In addition, crabs, oysters, and 
clams from these waters have proved to 
be good air candidates under commer- 
cial conditions, 

Seattle is approximately 120 airline 
miles south of Vancouver and if the 
southbound trip made stops at Seattle, 
much additional freight would be avail- 
able for shipment to southern and east- 
ern points in the United States. In 
1942, over 16 million pounds of shell- 
fish and over 122 million pounds of fish 
were caught in the vicinity of Seattle. 
Available statistics indicate that in 
1945, 308 carloads of fresh fish were 
shipped south and 455 carloads were 
shipped east via express out of Seattle. 
These shipments moved all seasons of 
the year with the greatest quantity mov- 
ing during May through September. In 


addition, a considerable quantity of 
fruits, such as apricots, cherries, and 
peaches, is available for shipment dur- 
ing the months of June through Sep- 
tember. 

Some relatively small quantities of 
furs may be available at certain times 
of the year for shipment by air freight 
from the Vancouver Area to the metro- 
politan centers in eastern United States 
for processing and manufacturing into 
fur garments. A fur auction is held 
in Vancouver each Spring, but the num- 
ber of furs sold through it is not large. 


Greater Air Freight Need 


There is a greater per capita need in 
Canada for air freight than there is in 
the United States. It usually requires 
days longer to deliver perishable food- 
stuffs from the United States winter- 
garden areas to the Canadian cities 
than it does to most of the cities in the 
United States. The Canadian indus- 
trial centers are also farther away from 
their Latin American markets than 
those in the United States. The geog- 
raphy of Canada is such that much of 
its population’s needs for air freight 
may be best met by planes operating 
between one of four air freight areas 
in Canada and air freight areas in the 
United States. 


The St. Lawrence Industrial Air 
Freight Area consumes and produces 
the greatest volume of air candidates. 
Highly perishable agricultural products 
are consumed in quantity in the area 
all months of the year. Most of them 
originate in Florida, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. Many industrial goods are 
manufactured in this area for export to 
the United States, Latin American 
countries, and Asiatic countries. The 
area may be effectively served by two 
general routes. On the route between 
the St. Lawrence area and Florida by 
way of large industrial cities in the 
northeastern section of the United 
States, perishables from the Florida 
area and imports of perishables and 
other goods from Latin America would 
be flown to Canada. On the south- 
bound load, Canadian exports for 
Latin America would be transported 
and, if these were insufficient to fill the 
planes, either industrial goods or milk 
could be hauled to New York City, 
Buffalo, Scranton, Philadelphia, or 
other northeastern cities, where the 
plane would be reloaded with merchan- 
dise from these cities destined for 
Florida or for export. Another route 
between the St. Lawrence area and the 
California area may prove to be feasi- 


ROUTE OF THE PACIFIC PACEMAKERS 


7TO THE ORieNT 


ble. Again, perishables would be flown 


and Sunday 
o to Manilo 
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from California to Canada and indus- 
trial goods from this area or from near- 
by cities in the United States, such as 
Letroit. Cleveland, or Chicago, destined 
for either California or export to Asia, 
would be hauled on the reverse trip. 


Small Population 


The population of the Maritime Air 
Freight Area is relatively small, but 
this area may import and export a rela- 
tively large amount of air freight. As 
no warm-climate vegetable or fruit 
crops can be grown successfully in this 
area, a substantial quantity of these 
perishables is imported during most of 
the year. This area has a large pro- 
duction of lobsters which could serve as 
excellent cargo for the south-bound 
loads. The most feasible operation ap- 
pears to be one between Halifax and 
New York City, since the New York 
area would be the principal market for 
the lobsters. Perishables from Florida 
cou'd be delivered to this area either by 
other air carriers or by surface carriers 
for trans-shipment by air to Halifax. 
The operation may be performed by 
freight planes or in conjunction with 
transatlantic operations. 

Load factors between New York City 
end Europe are governed by the quan- 
tity of fuel it is necessary to load on 
the plane for the flight between New- 
foundland and the European terminus. 
Planes usually fly between Newfound- 
land and New York City only partially 
loaded because of the heavy fuel re- 
quirement for the flight over the Atlan- 
tic. This space could be utilized in a 
freight operation between New York 
and the Maritime Area. 


Air freight operations between the 


“United States and the Winnipeg Air 


Freight Area appear to be less feasible 
than in any of the other Canadian air 
freight areas. Substantial quantities of 
agricultural perishables are imported 
into the Winnipeg Area from the 


United States and there seems little 
doubt that at reasonable rates substan- 
tial quantities of these perishables 
would move by air freight during the 
major part of the year. However, about 
tae only commodities available for 
southbound loads are fresh fish and 
furs. As Chicago would serve as a ma- 
jor redistribution point for both of 
these commodities, it would appear that 
the logical operation would be one be- 
tween Chicago and Winnipeg. Perish- 
ables originating from the production 
areas in the United States could be 
transshipped at Chicago. 

Air freight operations between the 
Vancouver Area and the United States 
can best be performed by combining 
the southbound flights with service from 
Seattle to southern and eastern points 
in the United States. There is a consid- 
erable potential of agricultural perish- 
ables available for transportation from 
California to the Vancouver Area and 
of industrial goods to this area from 
California and eastern United States. 
Southbound loads of fishery products 
and sma!] quantities of furs are avail- 
able from the Vancouver Area and an 
additional volume of fishery products 
and fresh fruits are available out of 
Seattle. 


AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 7) 


We do not overlook the handicaps 
which affect air opcrations. Shippers 
who have encountered delays in the 
transit of their goods to cestinations 
accept the limitations imposed on the 
rovement of air freight by weather 
hazards and inadequate airport facili- 
tics. However, this does not mean they 
will continue to accept them indefi- 
nitely. Eventually, both obstacles must 
be overcome. 

True, the airlines are making great 
strides in developing all-weather fly- 
ing. We cannot say as much for air- 
port development. This being the pri- 


mary responsibility of the local muni. 
cipality it is too frequently the unfor. 
tunate victim of political foibles ang 
some communities which deserve gq 
better fate have little more than “bird. 
shacks” to accommodate the growing 
air traffic. Traffic is thus diverteg 
to surface carriers since the inade- 
quacy of the airport facilities discoyr- 
ages additional carriers from serving 
that community. 

These constitute the major deter- 
rents to progress. There are many 
others of a minor character which are 
pecular to each organization. Optimis. 
tic prognosticators predict that the 
volume of air cargo will jump 1,000 per. 
cent by the mid-1950s and that revcnue 
from freight will exceed that from pas- 
sengers within the next four years. We 
are not in a position to dispute these 
predictions, but air freight can and 
must def-at its major problems. 

The horizons are unlimited. We can- 
not afford to overlook them. 


More Cargoplanes Flying 


The leasing of 74 Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mandos to 17 airlines by the Air Ma- 
teriel Commend at Wright Field has 
had the effect of doubling America’s 
present commercial air cargo fleet. 
(See April, 1948 A.T.) It is understood 
that applications from at least 27 more 
airlines are pending. Lease agreements 
have been concluded with the following 
carriers: 

Pan American World Airways, 12. 

Slick Airways, 10. 

California Eastern Airways, 10. 

Skyways International, 6. 

Alaska Airlines, 6. 

U. S. Airlines, 5. 

Globe Freight Airlines, 3. 

Air Transport Associates, 3. 

Aviation Corporation, 3. 

Miami, Airlines, 3 

Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, 2. 

Continental Charters, 2. 

Seattle Air Charter, 2. 

Condor Line, 2. 

Freight Air, 2. 

National Airlines, 2. 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


By L. A. GOLDSMITH 


The author digs into the economics of air shipping, using the 

cargo operations of six international airlines as guinea pigs. 

The Air Cargo Hit Parade, as the writer terms it, means more 

than just a little to the man who ships his goods overseas 
and the man who is on the receiving end. 


| ea potentialities of air cargo are 
varied and profitable from every 
conceivable angle. 

Films, fountain pens, and fashion 
creations, mingle with gold, diamonds, 
and oil well machinery. Life-saving 
drugs and dental equipment . . . nylons 
py the million pairs in one plane leav- 
ing the United States . . . gloves by 
the plane-load coming into this coun- 
try . . . prefabricated houses, photo 
printing equipment, and optical sup- 
plies, coming and going in all direc- 
tions ... caviar from the Caspian Sea, 
and civet from the Congo — all form 
part of the Air Cargo Hit Parade. 

Air Cargo has definitely arrived as 
a full fledged business tool—not just a 
blueprint dream for the future; not 
just a gleam in a go-getter’s eye, not 
fantastic fanfare for future potentiali- 
ties, but an every-day routine, an es- 
tablished working procedure of day-to- 
day commercial air shipments winging 
their way all over the world. 

All of which points up to the overall 
impressions gathered by this writer 
after talking to officials of a half- 
dozen international airlines. 

C. A. Boillod, American Airlines’ re- 
gional director of international sales, 
recently gave a talk before the Export 
Manager’s Club of New York. He 
jolted the listener visibly when he cas- 
ually remarked that revenue from air 
cargo had recently surpassed the re- 
tums received by his company for 
carrying mail. (See January 1948 A.T.) 

The Boillod talk stimulated the writ- 
er to dig for additional data regarding 
present-day air cargo revenues of these 
six international airlines — Pan Am, 
TWA, American, BOAC, KLM, and Air 
France. We found plenty — so much, 
that we could fill a book with the up- 
to-the-minute information collected 
during two weeks of interviewing. Of 
necessity only the high spots will be 
covered. 

It must be conceded at the outset 
that air cargo costs, per se, are higher 
than maritime freight—when compar- 
ing rates with rates. But when other 
balancing factors are considered, then 
comparative costs are no longer the 
Major question, and the end results 
take precedence. Those end results 
are good — not only good, but very 
profitable. 

Here is an example which bears out 
this question of profitable results. This 
Covers a shipment made by BOAC from 
New York to Pakistan during March 
and to which the British airline refers 
a Operation Ball Point. 

It was a consignment of fountain 
pets—more than half-a-ton — which 
left New York at midnight one Thurs- 


day evening early in March. Ultimate 
uestination was Karachi. The cargo 
arrived in London the next day at 4 
p.m. and transshipped on a York leav- 
ing London early Saturaay morning. 
‘snis plane arrived at Karachi on Sun- 
aay at 9 p.m., completing the 8,53u- 
inue run in less than three days, in- 
ciuaing the transshipment at London. 
by ocean freight, it would have taken 
anywhere trom four to tive weeks. 

‘That cargo of fountain pens is as 
good an example as any to snow the 
profitable economic angie when ship- 
ping such merchandise by air. Because 
of the speed, the amount of capital tied 
up in such merchandise could be turned 
over with repeat shipments, probably 
five times during the five weeks it 
would normally take for one shipment 
by sea. 


If the same type and quantity oi - 


merchandise were shipped by ocean 
freight, it would limit the possibility 
of turnover to not more than five times 
during an entire year. Therefore, when 
one stops to analyze such a transaction 
as Operation Ballpoint, he can readily 
see that the fountain pen distributor 
in Pakistan could have possibly 10 
times the former annual turnover, and 
consequently 10 times the profits in 
one year, on the same amount of 
capital investment. This would mean 
not only a phenomenal velocity of 
business turnover for the Pakistan 
dealer, but a tremendous increase in 
the orders placed with the manufac- 
turer in the United States. 

For instance, if the regular net profit 
on each stock turnover were 10 percent 
(which is not excessive in such a world 
trading transaction) and the repeat 
orders resulted in 50 turnovers yearly, 
that would mean 500 percent profit on 
the initial capital investment. Natural- 
ly, such a rate of turnover does not 
only depend on the speed of air cargo 
delivery. This would require a complete 
stepping up of sales promotion and 
merchandising to increase consumer 
acceptance, which in turn would be 
predicated on purchasing power and 
many other factors of local, national, 
or international situations. The possi- 
bilities, however, which can be visual- 
ized as a result of the impetus given to 
world business by air cargo is some- 
thing worth thinking about! 

Then there is Forever Amber via air 
cargo. Amber returned to her native 
habitat — London — as one of the nine 
feature films rushed from Hollywood, 
just one day after Eric Johnston head 
of the Motion Picture Producers’ As- 
sociation signed the Anglo-American 
agreement with Harold Wilson presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade. 


This pact abolished the 75 percent 
British tax on American films. 

Twenty percent of Hollywood’s total 
production of moving pictures is nor- 
melly shipped to Great Britain so 
that the cessation of the United States- 
British deadlock means a great deal 
to Hollywood’s financial welfare, to say 
nothing of its effect on the interna- 
tional balance of payments of the 
United States. 


The cargo of motion pictures—5,000 
pounds — and advertising matter was 
flown in bond on Pan Am Clippers im- 
mediately after the agreement had 
been signed. Captain from Castile went 
along with Forever Amber, together 
with Gentlemen’s Agreement and other 
current hits. The pictures will be held 
in bond until the British Government 
issues a formal order repealing the 
tax. In the meantime, the trailers 
will be shown in theatres immediately, 
and the other advertising material will 
be used without delay to tell the people 
of England that Hollywood movies are 
back. 


While the amount of cargo space for 
this special air shipment is, of course, 
negligible, it is direct evidence of the 
value of air cargo—to strike while the 
iron is hot, in the full flush of the 
new agreement. 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of 
the board of TWA, is more than op- 
timistic on the airline’s international 
traffic potential for 1948. He points 
out that TWA has been a pioneer in 
the field of long-range air cargo car- 
riage, and he comments significantly 
on the fact that “the part of air cargo 
development in the long-range defense 
program is termed ‘a military pool for 
emergency use’” in the recent Fin- 
letter Report. (See February, 1948 A.T.) 

TWA emphasizes some of the high 
spots in its international all-cargo 
service: Flew 4,367,783 ton-miles over- 
seas in 1947 .. . New weekly round-trip 
all-cargo service between New York 
and Geneva... . First airline to offer 
shippers the advantage of being able 
to reserve cargo space in advance. This 
advance booking of cargo assures the 
shipper that the shipment will not be 
off-loaded short of destination, or 
transferred from one plane to another. 

American Airlines is all set for air 
cargo, and with tremendous faith in 
its future. At present AA’s domestic 
cargo is more profitable than its in- 
ternational, but the line is out to 
make records in the international field, 
too. Cargo men find that nylon hos- 
iery is of prime interest in the inter- 
national field. It was American which 
carried a planeload of a million pairs 
of nylons to Stockholm. 


This is a significant type of shipment 
because nylons are particularly profit- 
able for foreign distributors, due to 
the long period of scarcity and short- 
ages in this product. There is prac- 
tically no sales resistance on the part 
of the consumers. Pan Am ships plane- 
loads of nylons, too Brussels seems to 
be the market place for th hose on 
its routes. 

Among other interesting shipments— 
this one transported by American Over- 
seas Airlines — was a sample cargo of 
German beer and stout. This was a 
forerunner of the German beer trade’s 
efforts to stage a comeback in the 
American market. There was a na- 
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tural controversy over German beer 
coming back into the market, with 
plenty of opposition from American 
brewers. But there are more angles to 
world trade than competition. In this 
particular case, it was a question of 
German exported beer helping to get 
the former enemy off the back of the 
American taxpayer. If we refuse to 
allow Germany to produce for export 
and to sell us some of these goods, we 
may as well resign ourselves to bearing 
the burden of support for a long time 
to come. This also would tend to defeat 
the purpose of the European Recovery 
Program, which is costing us plenty. 

Air France is concentrating on pass- 
enger service at the present time, but 
also reports a good proportion of air 
imports and exports by the United 
States. Shipments from France include 
gloves, lace, women’s hats, original 
style creations, processed furs, and per- 
fume extracts. Winging their way out 
of the United States via Air France 
are shipments consisting of machinery 
and ball bearing parts, raw furs for 
processing, rubber products (especially 
rubber gloves) bulk drugs, penicillin, 
blood plasma and serums. Then there 
are the popular fountain pens and 
pencils. All these do not go to France 
alone, but to various parts of the world. 
(See March, 1948 A.T.) 

As reported in the March issue of 
AIR TRANSPORTATION, KLM’s Car- 
ibbean air freight showed the greatest 
increase in 1947. Perishable foods and 
food products brought the largest in- 
crease in this area. Many of the oil 
refineries in the dry area of the Carib- 
bean are dependent on air cargo serv- 
ices for fresh food supplies. There 
are daily shipments of fresh and frozen 
fruits and vegetables. 

BOAC thinks the future of air cargo 
is very good indeed! Its transatlantic 
air freight from April to December, 
1947, was only 351,571 pounds, with 
576,624 pounds of air mail during the 
same period. But in Europe air cargo 
was much heavier during the year, 
according to British European Airways. 
BEA carried 5,700,000 pounds of air 
cargo during 1947 and 2,809,000 pounds 
of mail. : 

Increasing the air cargo business is 
now a major factor in the policy of 
Pan American World Airways. Today 
it represents better than 10 percent of 
its revenue. The goal now being aimed 
at is parity between passenger and 
cargo revenues. How soon will that 
be? Ten years, they say. Some say 
eight. (Editor’s Note: We predict less 
time.) 

Pan American expects to carry more 
than 60 million pounds of cargo during 
1948. This would be about double the 
cargo performance of 1947 when it 
transported 31 million pounds. Twenty 
years before, in 1927, the first year of 
the then infant airline, PAA managed 
to ship just 1,000 pounds of freight. 
During two decades, 161 million pounds 
of cargo have been flown to all parts 
of the world. The 1947 total repre- 
sents 19 percent of the grand total. 

At present Latin America accounts 
for about 75 percent of PAA’s cargo 
shipments. During 1948 a material 
increase is expected in European and 
Pacific-Alaska cargoes. 

Pan Am means to go after the cargo 
business in three ways: 


- 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 


A VERY good book, indeed, is William L. 
Grossman's Air Passenger Traffic (Remsen 
Press Division, Chemical Publishing Company, 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York; 205 
pages; $4.00). Professor Grossman, who knows 
what it’s all about, does a successful job of 
providing the reader with ‘a brief statement 
of the basic principles and practices ot air 
passenger traffic.” . . . Airline Traffic and Op- 
erations, by Morris B. Baker (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York; 
430 pages; $4.50), does well by its title. Here 
is text written in non-technical vein, covering 
traffic and operations in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. Baker is a TWA engineer . . . Flight 
Engineering and Cruise Control, by Harris G. 
Moe (John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; 209 pages; $4.00) hits the 
spot with its timely presentation. Plenty of 
diagrams and illustrations. 


e 

Some of the most exciting and fabulous years 
in American aviation are captured by Douglas 
J. Ingells in his book, They Tamed the Sky 
(D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 West 32 
Street, New York; 268 pages; $3.50). Two 
dozen photographs help tell the story, and Jimmy 
Doolittle writes the introduction. . . . Goodyear 
Aircraft, by Hugh Allen (Corday and Gross, 
Cleveland, Ohio 1;62 pages; $2.00) is the story 
of the rubber company subsidiary which, in 
barely two years, became a big-time manufac- 
turer and helped in a major way to turn the 
tide of the last war. Plenty of good photos... 
Alexander Klemin, the well-known helicopter ex- 
pert, has written a juvenile, The Helicopter 
Adventure (Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45 
Street, New York; 216 pages; $2.75) which 
should have stimulating sales. The author mixes 
a typical boys’ story with plenty of fact... . 
Aviation Accident Law, by Charles S. Rhyne 
(Columbia Law Book Company, 730 Jackson 


-Place, N. W., Washington, D. C.) is a collec- 


tioa and analysis of all reported court decisions 
involving aircraft accidents, together with a 
reference to legislation and international con- 
ventions which have application in this field. 


. 

Before flying afield, it might be well to look 
at home and see what the bookstalls have to 
offer in See America First. . . . Invitation to 
Boston (M. Barrows and Company, 114 East 32 
Street, New York; 258 pages; $3.50) is the type 
of travel book to put one wholly at ease with its 
own brand of humor. Written by A. C. Lyons, 
it covers Boston, from beans to cod. You'll read 
it and like it. Photos are by Samuel Chamber- 
lain. . . . Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, is an 
odd dot on the United States map, and in their 
Meet the Amish (Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; 118 pages; $5.00), 
Authors Charles S. Rice and John B. Shenk 
have given a pictorial study of distinction. A 
revealing book of the agrarian Amish people. 
uv . Missouri, Heart of the Nation (American 
Artists Group, Inc., 106 Seventh Avenue, New 
York) is a pictorial record of President Tru- 
man’s home state by 14 famous American artists. 


——— 


more than 100 illustrations in color and black 
and-white. Result: excellent! 

In the Invitation to Travel Series of Coward. 
McCann, Inc., 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
are three more volumes, just received: “Land of 
the Andes (273 pages) by T. R. Ybarra; Thy 
River Plate Republics (276 pages), by Betty de 
Sherbinin; and The Rainbow Republics (35 
pages), by Raiph Hancock, Ybarra’s book covers 
Peru and Bolivia; de Sherbinin’s Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay; and Hancock’s, C 
America. Each sells for $4.00 and carries on ts 
inside back cover a folded wall map. This ig ay 
excellent series, and for the southward-boung 
iir traveler we can think of few books on the 
subject as good. 


* 

But here are more books on Latin America, 
. . » Nancy Bell Bates—‘‘a naturalist’s wife,” 
daughter of David Fairchild, world prospector 
for plants, and granddaughter of Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone — has 
written about Colombia in her very readable 
book, East of the Andes and West of Nowhern 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 237 pages; $3.50). Life in a strange 
country—told charmingly. . . . Now that the 
Caribbean has become our backyard, a natural 
interest falls on the four empires—Americag, 
British, Dutch, and French. In his Demoeragy 
and Empire in the Caribbean (Macmillan Com. 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York; 739 pages; 
$5.00), Paul Blanshard points up the many de 
fects in the economic and social structure of 
these lands. and their eventual effect. He out 
lines a program by which the great powers can 
give them a “self-respecting place in the world 
economy.” . . . Our own Caribbean backyard is 
forcibly portrayed in the book, Puerto Rico, 
Caribbean Crossroads (U. S. Camera Publishing 
Corp., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York; 144 
pages; $3.50). Text is by Lewis C. Richardson, 
and photos by Charles E. Rotkin. There’s great 
stuff between these pages. . . . And finally two 
recommended books on Mexico with similar 
titles: These Are the Mexicans (Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 8 West 40 Street, New York; 384 
pages; $5.00), by Herbert Cerwin; and This ls 
Mexico (Dodd, Mead and Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; 216 pages, $4.00), by 
Andrew and Evalyn McNally. Although both 
books are on the same subject, the difference is 
in the telling. The McNallys’ book is chockfull 
of photos. You'll enjoy and profit by both, 


= 

Canadian Spring (Harper and Brothers, # 
East 33 Street, New York; 216 pages; $3.50), 
penned by Florence Page Jaques, is the 
of “several months of light-hearted wandering 
by the author and her artist husband (Francis 
Lee Jaques, who did the book’s illustrations) in 
Canada’s three prairie provinces and the 
dian Rockies.”” A charming volume. .. 
Tran in the news, you'll want to read Imtrodue- 
tion to Iran (Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 257 pages; $3.50), 
by Elgin Groseclose. Plenty of background im 
formation 


e Increased cargo flight frequencies. 
e Continual lowering of rates. 


e Increased use of planes specially 
adapted for cargo transportation. 


PAA also has other angles from a 
sales promotion standpoint by which 
it means to hammer home the im- 
portance of air cargo to the shipper. 
The company is intensifying its efforts 
to educate the shipper on the practical 
values of air cargo. It is increasing its 
sales effort and promotional procedures 
to make this factor “come alive” for 
the shipper, not only for those firms 
who have distribution already well es- 
tablished abroad. but also to show 
potential exporters who can use air 
cargo to develop foreign business. 

The shipper is learning, Pan Am 
declares. Public opinion also is be- 
ginning to realize that shipment by 
air is not limited to just a few types 
of products. 
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Some countries seem to show special 
preferences for certain types of aif- 
borne goods, Pan Am reports. Turkey 
is partial to phonograph records, espe- 
cially of the Bing Crosby and Pefty 
Como variety. Johannesburg appeals 
to be an excellent market for dental 
supplies. Bogota goes for gas ranges 
in a big way. Formerly these range 
had to be dismantled and packed into 
small equal-sized boxes in order to be 
strapped to the backs of mules wh0 
wended their way over the high peaks 
and precipitous routes of the Ande 
after these cargoes had come first f 
ocean freight to a costal Columbia 
seaport and then transshipped on rive 
steamers up the Magdalena River ff 
a two-week trip. That journey, from 
consigner to consignee, would take any- 
where from four to six weeks. Now# 
can be made by air in anything from 
24 to 36 hours. Added to the speed @ 
delivery is the packaging which 8 
simplified and does away with dit 
mantling. 
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* EXECUTIVE x 


J. CARLETON WARD, JR., elected 
to the chairmanship of the board of 
directors of the Fairchild Engine and 
Airplane Corporation. He is succeeded 
as president by LAWRENCE B. RICH- 
ARDSON, until recently vice president 
of Curtiss-Wright. As a rear admiral 
in the United States Navy, he served 
as deputy chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
anutics. His article, America’s Cargo- 
plane Needs, was published in the 
February, 1948 issue of AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION. O. PARKER McCOMAS, 
executive vice president and a director 
of Philip Morris and Company, Ltd., 
Inc. has been elected to Fairchild’s 
board. 

CHARLES HART MILLER, former 
general manager of the Republic Avia- 
tion Coporation, elected vice president- 
sales of the Glenn L. Martin Company. 
He will be in charge of all military 
and commercial sales activities. 

MALCOM S. MACKAY and DR. 
CHARLES W. MAYO, elected mem- 
bers of the Northwest Airlines board 
of directors. A wartime Marine Corps 
lieutenant colonel who flew transport 
planes, Mackay is special partner in 
the banking firm of Lidlaw and Com- 
pany. Dr. Mayo is staff surgeon and 
member of the board of governors of 
the famous Mayo Clinic. He served 
as a colonel in the Medical Corps of 
the United States Army. 

CLARENCE W. AVERY and JOHN 
M. FLOYD, newest members of Ben- 
dix Aviation Corporation’s board. Both 
are well-known businessmen. 

BYRON H. KING, JR., elected a 
member of the board of Florida Air- 
ways. He is the sixth member of the 
airline’s board. 

HENRY P. DOLAN, elected treas- 
urer of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration. He has been with Wright 
Aeronautical since 1944. 

I. J. HARVEY, JR., elected a director 
of the Sperry Corporation. A World 
War I flyer, Harvey is president of the 
Flintkote Company. 


ton Ward 


Lawrence B. Richardson 


Charles H. Miller 


AIR COMMODORE H. G. BRACK- 
LEY, appointed chief executive and 
member of the board of British South 
American Airways. 

ADMIRAL JOHN H. TOWERS, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), elected assistant vice 
president of Pan American World Air- 
ways. In 1946, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas. 

DOUGLASS R. WOOD, named by 
Braniff International Airways as ex- 
ecutive representative in Havana. He 
formerly held the position of interline 
and foreign sales manager. 


* ADVERTISING x 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


GEORGE HERRICK, well-known 
figure in aviation journalism, appointed 
director of public relations in the 
United States for Sabena. Most re- 
cently technical editor for Air Trans- 
port, he was at one time a member of 
the editorial staff of Iron Age and 
American correspondent for Aeroplane, 
British periodical. 

JOHN J. SHAD and MORRIS B. 
BAKER, named to the respective posts 
of directcr and assistant to the director 
of public relations for Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines. Shad, who has 
been with C&S for 10 years, was for- 
merly manager of the line’s Southern 
Region. Baker, with the line since 
1946, is the author of Airline Traffic 
end Operations. 

DAVID C. FRAILEY, former As- 
sociated Press writer, now serving as 
assistant public relations director of 
American Airlines’ Eastern Region. 

ROBERT S. TERRELL, named man- 
ager of Southwest Airways’ publicity 
and advertising department. He is a 
former Chicago newspaperman. 

SCOTT HERSHEY, now serving on 
the staff of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s public relations department. He 
was formerly with American Aviation 
Associates, Mc-Graw Hill aviation pub- 
lications, and Associated Press. 


George Herrick 


John J. Shad 


* SALES x 


TRAFFIC 

W. GORDON WOOD, appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. A member of TCA’s traffic 
department since 1939, his first con- 
nection with airline traffic work was 
in 1935 when he joined Pacific Alaska 
Airways. 

COLONEL MARTIN F. SCANLON, 
named director of exports for Republic 
Aviation Corporation. He was for 12 
years in the diplomatic service, and 
during the recent war served in a num- 
ber of important military posts. 

GEORGES DE SONCHEN, appoint- 
ed director of European sales for Con- 
solidated -Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
In the past he has been connected with 
Douglas Aircraft, TWA, and Aero- 
Transportes, S. A. 

L. B. KINPORTS, appointed by 
Northwest Airlines to the newly creat- 
ed position of director of agency and 
interline sales. Kinports is a _ well- 
known figure in the travel agency field. 

RICHARD A. CATONI, AXEL MIK- 
KELSEN, TOLBERT A. RICE and 
PRESCOTT S. BUSH, named by Pan 
American World Airways to the fol- 
lowing posts: Catoni, district sales 
manager, Minneapolis; Mikkelsen, simi- 
lar position at St. Louis; Rice, assist- 
ant district sales manager, New York; 
Bush, reservations manager, New York. 

SHAUN MAHONEY and FRANK 
STIRLING, appointed by KLM to the 
respective posts of agency manager and 
regional manager (Newfoundland) for 
the North American Division. Ma- 
honey’s offices are in New York. 

CLARKE FERGUSON and E. 0O. 
MORGAN, elevated by American Air- 
lines to the respective posts of director 
of sales, Central Region; and assistant 
district sales manager, Los Angeles. 
Ferguson joined AA in 1935 and Mor- 
gan a year later. 

ROLAND E. GUSTAVEL and WIL- 
LIAM H. O’DONNELL, promoted by 
United Air Lines to district traffic- 
sales managerships at Boise and Spo- 
kane, respectively. 

JAMES C. FOX, appointed district 
traffic manager, Jacksonville, for Na- 
tional Airlines. He was been with NAL 
since 1946. 

JAMES T. KILBRETH, ANDREW 
DIDDEL, and CHARLES H. SHUFF, 
named by Eastern Air Lines to traffic- 
sales managerships in the respective 
cities of Louisville, Detroit, and New 
York-Newark. WILLIAM W. RUSSELL 
has been appointed traffic-sales repre- 
sentative in Wilmington, Delaware. 

LEWIS L. SHEETS and ROBERT 
J. WRIGHT, now serving Northwest 
Airlines as district traffic manager at 
Cleveland, and assistant traffic man- 
ager at Detroit, respectively. 


W. Gordon Wood 
May 1948—Pace 49 


L. B. Kinports 
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WILLIAM M. EDWARDS, named 
district traffic manager of West Coast 
Airlines in the Seattle area. He has 
been with WCA since 1946. 


* CARGO * 


CLAIR B. MONG, former cargo man- 
eger for TACA, named manager of 
the American Express Company’s new 
international air cargo shipping of- 
fice at the Miami International Air- 
port. 


*% OPERATIONS x 


HENDRIK K. DE GRAAF, appointed 
regional operations manager of KLM’s 
North American Division. A native 
of Holland, he has served with both 
KLM and KNILM. 


JOHN H. KINKADE, named by Phil- 
ippine Air Lines as chief operations 
liaison officer at Oakland Airport. He 
has been Manila International Air 
Terminal manager for the past three 
years. 


¥% MISCELLANEOUS x 


VICTOR J. DALLIN and JAMES C. 
BUCKLEY elected president and vice 
president, respectively, of the newly 
organized Airport Operators’ Council. 
Dallin is chief of the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and Buckley is 
director of airport development of the 
Port of New York Authority. 


ROBERT M. LOVE, president of All 
American Aviation, awarded the De- 
gree of Honorary Commander of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 


New Chicago Airport 


Construction is to begin soon on a 
new four-runway airport, part of an 
increased chain of airports planned 
throughout Illinois, which is to be built 
to serve the Chicago area. Latest 
weather facilities in the control tower, 
night lighting and 24-hour service will 
be features of the new airport. Al- 
though the management plans to op- 
erate the airport as a free field for all 
types of aircraft, it is expected that air- 
freighters and private aircraft sales 
organizations will make up the largest 
volume of business. 


AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS | | 


S American Airlines sees it, the Civil 

Aeronautics Board’s order prescrib- 
ing minimum air freight rates is a pre- 
lude to the entrance of the freight for- 
warder in domestic air transportation. 
(See March, 1948 A.T.) According to 
the airline, which has filed exceptions 
to the order ,the proposed rates would 
not better the financiel position of the 
carriers. It would do just the opposite 
thing, AA said. 

The airline stated that “not a single 
carrier whose rates are under investi- 
gation is this proceeding has in effect 
a rate discount which combines the 
weight and distance factors in the 
manner prescribed in the Board’s 
order.” It pointed out that while some 
air carriers offer a discount for longer 
hauls, others apply it with increased 
volume. AA went on to stress the wide 
differenccs among both certificated 
and non-certificated carriers as to the 
justification and desirability of rates 
that provide discounts for distances or 
for volume. 

American fears that “the rate dis- 
count provided by this minimum rate 
order may well enable the forwarder 
to assume control of the air freight 
business.” AA, as well as other cer- 
tificated carriers, are opposed to the 
air freight forwarder. 

“In whatever capacity he is opcrat- 
ing,” the airline said, “he can offer the 
primary shipper of quantities of less 
than 1,000 ton-miles a rate lower than 
the 16 cents-13 cents combination mini- 
mum prescribed for shipments in ex- 
cess of 1,000 miles. 

It further argued that even if the 
CAB were ultimately to decide to per- 
mit air freight forwarding operations, 
“there is no basis in this record to 
guarantee the forwarder a 20 pcrcent 
spread by a minimum rate order pre- 
venting the direct carrier from com- 
peting with him.” 

American believes that if the CAB 
must set a floor, a single minimum ratc 
should be established, with total free- 
dom extended to the carriers above the 
prescribed minimum so that they can 
experiment with weight, distance, and 
commodity variations. This would ac- 
complish the purposes of regulation 
and would constitute the least restric- 
tion upon “the fullest development of 


the air freight industry.” 
News of the foreign frcight forward. 
ing industry: 


Bluefries-New York, Inc.: Appoint- 
ment of Everett G. Hellstern as vice 
president has been announced. 


Heid!’s Inc.: Organization of this 
firm, with headquarters at 67 Broad 
Strcet, New York, has been announced 
by Francis X. Heidl, well-known figure 
in the foreign freight forwarding ang 
customs brokerage industry. 


Trans-Global Shipping Company; 
An interesting chart showing “am 
comparisons on air freight charges be- 
tween New York and Havana” has 
been prepared by the company. Chart 
shows differences in charges for Ship- 
ments traveling (1) from New York to 
Miami by rail, and on to Havana by 
air; (2) by air from New York to Miami 
to Havana; and (3) through air ship- 
ment from New York to Havana. Ad- 
dress of Trans-Global is: 186 William 
Street, New York. 


Viking Air Service: This Montreal 
outfit has opened an office at 56-15 
Northern Boulevard, Woodside, Long 
Island, New York. Viking will operate 
in export sales, freight forwarding, 
and as aircraft consultants. 


Cosmos Shipping Company, Ince.: 
David Bycoffe, president, who has re- 
turned after spcnding four months in 
South America conferring with various 
Government officials, bankers, and 
leading importers and exporters, is sure 
that South America offers great pros- 
pects for the future in spite of the 
present severe dollar shortage. Cosmos 
plans to establish branch offices in 
Buenos. Aires, Montevideo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sao Paulo. 


Flying Cargo, Inc.: J. G. Henwood, 
president, is currently on a flying tour 
of the Far East for the purpose of 
making an on-the-spot study of air 
cargo potentialities between the Orient 
and the United States. His trip, which 
will bring him to such key ports 2s 
Honolulu, Manila, Hong Kong, and 
Shanghai, also may result in Henwood’s 
appointment of Flying Cargo agents 
in the areas visited. New York head- 
quarters are at 140 Cedar Street. 


ay 2 the Knwilies 


This issue is late on account of the continuing printers’ dispute in Philadelphia 
where this magazine is normally published. 
Although AIR TRANSPORTATION is not a party to the dispute, it has been seriously 


inconvenienced through a necessary revision of editorial schedule which will be 
restored shortly after the strike is concluded. 


We apologize to our thousands of subscribers for the tardiness of this issue, and 
thank them for the patience they have displayed during the current emergency. 


Pace 50—Air TrANsportation—Air Commerce 
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TABLE OF AIRLINE DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Distances in Statute Miles) 
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Atlanta........... .... 575 983 960 695 583 368 550 1208 595 1293 286 675 19385 335 610 905 427 747 #753 663 520 2172 470 467 1580 2133 2180 542 
Baltimore......... 575 .... 358 1513 273 603 423 305 1505 398 1750 682 962 2313 792 958 948 1001 170 1173 90 194 2367. 135 731 1858 2451 2341 33 
Boston............ 933 358 .... 1881 398 849 737 550 1766 613 2067 1015 1250 2590 1133 1258 1125 1359 188 1490 268 478 2553 471 1036 2099 2696 2508 392 
Brownsville........ 960 1513 1881 .... 1575 1234 1182 1402 1085 1398 682 1025 935 1370 775 1100 1348 536 1695 659 1614 1424 1952 1403 975 1317 1675 2015 1493 
Buffalo............ 695 273 398 1575 .... 454 392 175 1368 218 1690 880 862 2195 9802 1184 733 1087 291 1117 278 178 2167 375 662 1701 2298 2130 200 
Chicago........... 583 603 849 1234 454 .... 249 307 918 236 1249 861 413 1741 481 1190 356 831 711 689 664 411 1765 618 1259 1260 1855 1743 594 
Cincinnati......... 368 423 737 1182 392 249 .... 218 1090 234 1333 628 541 1892 410 957 603 708 568 755 501 258 1987 385 308 1450 2037 1974 403 


Cleveland .....<. 

OURO cies bedecs s Peg 

Detroit............ 595 398 613 1398 218 236 234 94 1153 .... 1475 832 643 1976 621 1156 542 938 483 905 444 208 1975 445 452 1490 2087 1945 397 
El Paso........... 1293 1750 2067 682 1690 1249 1333 1521 554 1475 1481 836 702 978 1662 1156 986 1902 578 1834 1592 1286 1695 1033 689 993 1373 1726 


Jacksonville. ...... 


se eeee 


Minneapolis. ...... 


New Orleans....... pes 
New York...... ... 747 170 188 1695 291 711 568 404 1628 483 1902 838 1097 2446 953 1095 1019 1173 1324 83 313 2455 287 873 1972 2568 2419 204 


Oklahoma...... Per : 
Philadelphia....... 663 90 268 1614 278 664 501 343 1575 444 1834 758 1037 2388 878 1023 985 1090 983 1256 .... 254 2419 205 808 1923 2518 2388 122 


Pittsburgh......... 520 194 478 1424 178 411 258 115 1320 208 1592 703 784 2135 660 1014 745 923 313 1013 254 .... 2174 242 561 1670 2264 2145 188 
Portland, Ore...... 2172 2367 2553 1952 2167 1765 1987 2063 985 1975 1286 2442 1397 825 1852 2716 1435 2063 2455 1488 2419 2174 .... 2392 1723 636 536 143 2360 
Richmond......... 470 135 471 1403 375 618 385 353 1485 445 1695 550 935 2283 715 831 1185 899 287 1122 205 242 2393 .... 699 1850 2436 2362 96 


pe eee 452 


Salt Lake City..... 1580 1858 2099 1317 1701 1260 1450 1567 372 1490 639 1840 922 577 1250 2098 988 1433 1972 862 1923 1670 636 1850 1158 .... 592 697 1845 
San Francisco...... 2133 2451 2696 1675 2298 1855 2037 2163 946 2087 993 2375 1500 345 1800 2603 1585 1923 2568 1386 2518 2264 536 2436 1738 592 .... 680 2437 
Seattle. ....... .--. 2180 2341 2508 2015 2130 1743 1974 2035 1020 1945 1373 2450 1505 956 1867 2740 1403 2098 2419 1523 2388 2145 143 2362 1722 697 680 .... 2335 


Washington, D.C... 542 33 392 1493 290 594 403 303 1490 397 1726 647 943 2295 763 927 936 968 204 1150 122 188 2360 96 710 1845 2437 2335 
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BOEING STRATOFREIGHTER 
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Wi. air cargo moves at three miles a minute—and every 


minute means money —then air cargo insurance service must. 
move at the speed of flight, too. . 


| But, as in aviation itself,—speed and precision in insurance service 
require years and years of practical experience and a world of 
knowledge. And a mind open to change! ee. ak : 


That is why our policies, which protect shipments everywhere, arenot 
, | only firmly based on sound insurance principles;—but are kept in step 
with rapidly changing air transportation developments at all times. 


| Let us aid you in-maintaining proper air cargo coverage under all 
| circumstances—through your agent or broker. 
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Underwriters oj Everything in Transit 
. ! CHICAGO MIAMI - ..LOS ANGELES . + BALTIMORE --- ~ -TORONTO- -- ~ SAN FRANCISCO 
HOUSTON—Charles D. Bailey, Correspondent DALLAS— Gilbert Easley, Corresponde* 
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